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Composer Gerald Marks repays 
a debt that he feels his people 
owe the Church 


3y Frank D. Morris 


pate IN uHIs kitchen, Gerald 
\ arks poured coffee for an old 
friend he hadn’t seen in years. It 
was a happy reunion for them 
both: Marks, the composer, and 
Friedman, the waiter who had 
served him many a cup of coffee 
during prewar days in a Detroit 
restaurant. 

“Now, tell me about your fam- 
ily,” Marks said. “I know you had 
a favorite sister living in Germany. 
How did she come through the 
war?” 

The old waiter’s smile faded. 
“Rachel? She’s doing fine—now. 
Got a nice place in Brooklyn with 
Harry and the two kids. But, be- 
lieve me, Mr. Marks, I never ex- 
pected to see any of them again. 
Those poor souls. Let me tell you.” 

Tears welled in his eyes as Fried- 
man went on. His story was a 
carbon copy of those told by count- 
less refugees from Hitler’s regime. 
Rachel’s happy family was shat- 
tered when her husband Harry 
was dragged off by the Gestapo 
for being a Jew; terrible days fol- 
lowed as friends and neighbors dis- 
appeared, 


Miles separated them, but Rachel 
and Harry were determined to get 
their family together again and out 
of Germany. Harry made the first 
break, eluding his guards and slip- 
ping across the border into France. 
Later, Rachel and her brood es- 
caped, too, and for months they 
hunted for each other while nazi 
occupation troops hunted for them. 

“Mr. Marks, it was poor Harry’s 
lucky day when he met that French 
priest,” the waiter continued. 
“There was no fuss; no questions 
were asked. The priest took one 
look at him and brought him to 
his little rectory. Before Harry 
really knew what was happening, 
he was eating the first solid meal 
he’d seen in months, and there was 
a warm bed indoors to sleep in 
that night. 

“And that wasn’t all. The same 
curé passed the word on quietly to 
priests in other towns to keep an 
eye open for Rachel and the chil- 
dren while he hid and fed Harry. 
There were nazi soldiers stationed 
all around there. But he wasn’t 
satisfied until he had the family all 
together again and smuggled over 
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to England. They’re still raving 
about that French priest.” 

His old friend’s story disturbed 
Gerald Marks. He had heard the 
same pattern so many times, with 
and without a happy ending. 

Marks marveled over the unsung 
Catholic underground that busied 
itself with saving people without 
inquiry about religion or race. 
Jewish refugees were hidden in 
church basements and rectory attics 
throughout France and Italy. Many 
a monastery and convent became 
a way station to freedom. 

When the nazis occupied Sor- 
rento, the DiLevas, the only Jewish 
family in that Italian town, were 
spirited away to a cave in the hills. 
For months, a local priest or one 
of his parishioners bicycled every 
night to their hideout with food 
and supplies. Chief Rabbi Israel 
Zolli of Rome was kept out of nazi 
sight by Catholics during the latter 
part of the war. As a sequel to 
this adventure, he later became a 
convert to Catholicism, and is now 
a member of the research staff at 
the Vatican. 

“Do you know, Friedman,” 
Marks told his Kaffeeklatsch com- 
panion, “those priests never got any 
medals or citations the way the 
other war heroes did. Not that they 
wanted any credit, but there must 
be some way to tell them that their 
work was appreciated. We’ve all 
heard a lot of talk about the 
brotherhood of man. They put 
brotherhood into action.” 


Thereupon, Marks, a Jew, ap- 
pointed himself a committee of one 
to thank the Catholic Church. He 
discussed the idea with friends, 
Jews and Gentiles, and although 
they all agreed that it was excel- 
lent, no one could tell him how 
to do the thanking. 

Finally, his wife Edna had a 
suggestion. “Gerald,” she. said. 
“You’re a composer. Why not ex- 
press your thanks through music? 
You could write a series of sacred 
musical works for Catholics.” 

That was it. Composer Marks 
was on familiar ground now. What 
he needed first, of course, was a 
theme. 

He mulled over several of the 
possibilities, the sacraments, lives of 
the saints, and so on, before he 
found what he wanted. He would 
tell the story of the Catholic feast 
days in song. 

“It did seem presumptuous, of 
course,” he explains, “for a man of 
my faith to be enlightening Catho- 
lics on their religion. So I decided 
to get professional advice on it 
first.” 

He did just that, but in an un- 
usual way. He decided to present 
his idea at headquarters, Rome, the 
Vatican, to Pope Pius himself. 

A week later, he walked down 
a ramp at the airport in Rome. He 
knew no one in Rome and couldn’t 
speak Italian, but his wife had 
wired ahead to a local Associated 
Press correspondent, James Parle- 
tore. After Parletore had heard 
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Marks’ story, he started making 
phone calls to the Vatican. 

Thanks to the AP man’s efforts, 
at 10:30 on the morning of Jan. 
16, 1952, Gerald Marks was sched- 
uled for an audience with His 
Holiness. Nervous and excited, he 
waited for the big moment but, a 
day before the appointment was 
due, disappointing news came. 
Pope Pius had suddenly been 
stricken ill, and the Vatican phy- 
sician decreed that he could see no 
one. 

But soon Marks was invited to 
appear before Msgr. Igine Anglés 
Pamies, president of the Pontifical 
Institute of Sacred Music, and 
Maestro Fernando Germani, chief 
organist of St. Peter’s. 

Parletore told him first, “I’ve ex- 
plained why you're here and de- 
scribed your musical background. 
I told them your Song of Safety is 
sung by school children all over 
the world and that you wrote Mr. 
Lincoln and His Gloves with Carl 
Sandburg. I even mentioned a 
couple of your popular numbers, 
Is It True What They Say About 
Dixie? and All of Me. Is there 
anything else you want me to tell 
them?” 

“Yes,” Marks said, hesitantly. 
“They should be told that I’m not 
a Catholic, that I’m Jewish. Let’s 
make that clear.” 

When Parletore relayed this in- 
formation in Italian, the institute 
members turned to one another in 
obvious amazement. This struck 
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Marks as ominous. He had just 
about decided to forget the whole 
idea and start for home when 
Parletore broke in on his thoughts. 

“They’re surprised,” he reported. 
“But they want you to be their 
guest here while you’re working 
on the songs. You will have access 
to the archives and an English- 
speaking guide to show you 
around.” 

Overwhelmed, Marks thanked 
his hosts, but was unable to accept 
their hospitality because of other 
commitments back in New York. 
Soon after his arrival there, he 
called on Father Edwin B. Broder- 
ick, secretary to Cardinal Spellman, 
for further advice. He told Father 
Broderick that before he put a note 
to paper he wanted to learn more 
about the Church. 

As a result, Marks acquired a 
formidable library of Catholic his- 
tory and doctrine. During the next 
six months, he canceled all his other 
activities and read every volume. It 
wasn’t easy going. Often he be- 
came confused, puzzled when cer- 
tain passages he read weren’t clear. 
Then he would phone Father 
Broderick (now monsignor) for 
help, and promptly get it. 

“There were plenty of those calls, 
at all hours, too,” Marks recalls. 
“But he was always so patient and 
understanding about it you’d think 
I was just phoning for the first 
time. More than once, I thought 
I had him in a corner, but he al- 
ways came up with answers.” 
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Once the words and music for 
the first three songs were finished, 
Marks held auditions for talent to 
record them, and eventually select- 
ed a choir, an orchestra, and two 
concert soloists. A brief introduc- 
tion to each number was written 
by Father Broderick and narrated 
by Father James Keller, founder 
of the Christophers. 

Later, Marks composed seven 
more songs, on Lent, Ash Wed- 
nesday, Good Friday, Easter, Pen- 
tecost, Corpus Christi, and the 
“Glories of Mary.” 

He chose the last title without 
realizing the difficulties of doing 
justice to it. But the pastor of a 
Catholic church in a small Penn- 
sylvania town had heard of Marks’ 
project, and suggested that Marks 
read a booklet entitled From the 
Rose Garden of Our Lady. It con- 
tained a group of Rosary medita- 
tions written by a German priest 
years ago, and later translated into 
English. It was just what Marks 
had been searching for. By quot- 
ing liberally from the text, he soon 
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was ready to record the words and 
music for The Glories of Mary. 

His album was soon officially 
approved by Msgr. William T. 
Greene, director of the Commission 
of Church Music for the Archdio- 
cese of New York. Its songs were 
introduced to the public last sum- 
mer over station WFUV at Ford- 
ham university. The album now 
has national distribution, mainly 
through Rosary and Holy Name 
societies. 

Currently, Marks is busy on two 
other Catholic projects, dramatiz- 
ing in music the seven sacraments 
and the lives of the saints, both 
in collaboration with Monsignor 
Broderick. He also is composing 
the musical accompaniment for a 
number of poems written by Car- 
dinal Spellman. Eventually, as a 
long-standing member of Ascap, he 
may return to his bread-and-butter 
job of manufacturing tunes for the 
crooner and juke-box trade, but 
meanwhile he is still enjoying his 
adventure in the realm of Catholli- 
cism. 








Thanks, but No Thanks 


A youne Executive asked a New York cabbie to stop at St. Patrick’s 


cathedral, and wait for him. 


“What do you want to go there for?” asked the cabbie. 

“I just want to make a brief visit,” replied the young man. 

“Praying doesn’t do any good,” remarked the driver. “I don’t go to church 
and I don’t pray. I don’t believe in it. I had a son who went to Korea 


and I didn’t pray.” 


“How’d your son make out?” asked the executive. 


“He made it safe and sound, thank God.” 


Mitch Pieronek. 








Break Relations 
With Russia Now! 


It would be a constructive measure 
toward world peace 


By Davin LawreENcE 
Condensed from U. S. News & World Report* 


oW Is THE time to break off 

N diplomatic relations with 
_——} Russia and her satellites. 
Such action could prevent war and 
lead to real peace in the world. 

Cutting off diplomatic relations 
with Moscow would actually mean 
opening up the road to negotia- 
tion for peace. It would mean nego- 
tiating with the only sovereign 
able to make peace, namely, the 
people of Soviet Russia. 

We must not embark on such a 
policy in a mood of pique. Rather, 
our action should stem from the 
moral force that has been the root 
of American idealism throughout 
our history. 

The severing of relations with 
Russia can be a constructive, rather 
than a destructive move. It can 
accomplish much more than mere 
threats to use military force. 

It is true that severance of diplo- 
matic relations has sometimes im- 
mediately preceded the outbreak of 
war. But this has not been true in 
all cases. 

News Building, 24th & N Sts., 


*U. S. NN. W., 


United States News Publishing Corp., 
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Washington 7, D.C. 


Within the last two years, Soviet 
Russia herself severed diplomatic 
relations with both Israel and 
Australia. It didn’t lead to war 
in either case. 

Some will argue that we should 
keep our embassy in Moscow as a 
“listening post” behind the Iron 
Curtain. This source of informa- 
tion, they say, is of such importance 
as to outweigh all moral considera- 
tions. 

But the record proves this listen- 
ing post to be of doubtful value. 
Very little information that comes 
through our embassy is any dif- 
ferent from that broadcast by the 
Moscow radio. 

In actuality, most of the infor- 
mation that has been obtained by 
the U.S. government concerning 
conditions in Russia has come from 
the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons of all nationalities who travel 
across Russia’s borders in business, 
professional, or cultural pursuits. 
Many of those persons have con- 
tacts with residents and former 
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residents of the Soviet Union. 
Americans living in a_ restricted 
area in Moscow are not likely to 
be the best sources of information 
about Russia. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations 
would impress the Soviet people. 
Just how much they were im- 
pressed would depend upon ex- 
actly how the policy was executed. 
If it appeared as a mere manifesta- 
tion of anger, it would lose its 
moral force. 

If attention were focused, how- 
ever, on the pledges that have been 
broken by the Soviet government, 
it would profoundly impress the 
Russian people. 

With the opportunities we new 
have for disseminating our point 
of view throughout the world, our 
government could make a forceful 
presentation of all our reasons for 
taking this drastic step. The very 
debate would draw attention to the 
moral issues which have so long 
been neglected. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations 
would show the world that the 
American people had opened their 
hearts and minds to the peoples 
of Soviet Russia, dealing with 
them directly in an effort to bring 
about peaceful relations between 
the two great peoples. It would 
give hope where there is now 
despair. 

The Red army in_ particular, 
which must make the major sacri- 
fice if war comes, would be in- 
terested to learn why America had 
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found it impractical to deal with 
the present rulers in the Kremlin. 
Remember, the Moscow govern- 
ment has never been portrayed in- 
side Russia as the big obstacle to 
world peace. 

We need to make it absolutely 
clear to the Russian people that 
they are being represented by a 
government which has repeatedly 
dishonored its pledges, a govern- 
ment that can suddenly plunge 
them into war. It is a government 
which does not give the people an 
opportunity to express their wishes, 
a government which has become 
a menace to them and to mankind. 

Some will argue that because of 
Russian censorship the reasons set 
forth by the U.S. for breaking 
diplomatic relations would not be 
printed inside Russia. But, as news 
about them came over the foreign 
radio, this in itself would direct 
attention to the present restrictions 
upon the free flow of information. 
Radio and word-of-mouth would 
give our action full publicity in 
the end. 

Breaking off relations with Mos- 
cow would permit a minute review 
of all the experiences, incidents, and 
controversies between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union beginning in 
1933, when we first recognized Red 
Russia. 

It would show that we are acting 
in self-defense against the encroach- 
ment of communist agents and 
saboteurs. It would constitute the 
greatest blow that could be struck 
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by means of moral force. It would 
demonstrate to the world that the 
decent opinion of mankind can be 
more important as a means of 
bringing peace than threats to use 
military force alone. For when we 
sever diplomatic relations because 
of the breaking of pledges and the 
disregard of international obliga- 
tions, we base our action on the 
highest standards of human con- 
duct. 

U.S. spokesmen declare fre- 
quently that we do not want war. 
Therefore we must use the weap- 
ons of moral force which reach 
into the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple to prevent war. 

It takes courage to exercise moral 
force. Some of us seem afraid to 
use moral force because it might 
“lead to war.” Yet the only road 
really open to those who shrink 
from the use of this force is more 
and more appeasement, and finally 
war, because the overt acts of an 
arrogant enemy inevitably produce 
war. 

But suppose our allies do not 
join us in breaking off diplomatic 
relations. What then? 

Precisely because other govern- 
ments may not follow us at once, 
our opportunity for debate would 
be widened. It would lend empha- 
sis to the discussion. We would be 
urging upon our own allies that 
they take action similar to ours. 
This debate would have a pro- 
found effect inside the Soviet 
Union. For the discussion itself 
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would give us a chance to draw 
attention to the spy rings and in- 
filtration campaigns carried on by 
Soviet agents in the U.S., Cana- 
da, Australia, Guatemala, Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and almost 
every other one of the free coun- 
tries. 

The Soviet government has only 
contempt for our wavering atti- 
tudes. That is because again and 
again we have been pushed back 
and insulted without much protest. 

History shows that when a na- 
tion fails clearly to express its view- 
point and to maintain its honor by 
insisting upon fulfillment of solemn 
pledges, it gives the impression of 
weakness. Ultimately it is attacked 
by an enemy which thinks that it 
can win an easy victory. 

The way to prevent a 3rd World 
War is to assert our moral position 
and to indicate clearly and persist- 
ently to the peoples of Soviet Rus- 
sia that it is their government 
which is pushing us slowly but 
surely into a larger conflict. 

Sooner or later the Western 
world must recognize that the poli- 
cies of Soviet Russia are actually 
hostile to them, as is proved by 
the many processes of subversion 
and internal infiltration that have 
marked the so-called cold war. 

By severing diplomatic relations 
we also shut off all trade rela- 
tionships between the U.S. and 
Iron Curtain countries. Thus we 
can stop the flow of money to the 
many Soviet consulates and agen- 
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cies in various countries which are 
now the centers of espionage. 

The subversive movements 
throughout the world conducted 
by the Soviet Union could not 
be financed except with Russian 
rubles cabled to its agents in em- 
bassies everywhere. Such money 
now goes to bribe officials, editors, 
and other persons in key positions 
(especially in Latin-American coun- 
tries) to help the Reds do their 
work of subversion. 

Unquestionably the Latin-Ameri- 
can governments would eventually 
follow our lead. When they do, the 
opportunity that the Soviets now 
have to upset Latin-American gov- 
ernments would be eliminated. 

We know that in Africa and in 
various parts of Asia communist 
agents are busy trying to upset 
existing regimes, and to capitalize 
on existing controversies. But the 
money for such exploits would not 
be forthcoming if diplomatic and 
trade relations were cut off. 

By interrupting diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union we 
would be telling the entire world 
that the United States of America, 
which has always stood in the past 
on moral principle, is continuing 
vigorously to pursue the course of 
morality. We should make it clear 
that we will not resume diplomatic 
relations with any government 
which has violated its pledges to 
the U.S. government, and which 
gives no practical evidence of any 
change in its attitude. 
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We have called in the last few 
years for “deeds and not just 
words” from Soviet Russia. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has spoken pub- 
licly of the importance of concrete 
evidence on the part of the Soviet 
Union that it will act in good faith. 
No such evidence has come forth. 
Therefore, we have no choice but 
to develop a policy of noninter- 
course with Russia and her satel- 
lites. 

There are, of course, only two 
ways by which the present govern- 
ment in the Kremlin can be altered: 
1. external military action, or 2. 
internal force. 

External force is out of the ques- 
tion. We certainly don’t wish to 
give the communists an opportuni- 
ty to consolidate their position in- 
side the country and to light the 
fires of patriotism and nationalism. 
Yet this is just what war would do. 

Revolution or peaceful change is 
the only means by which a despotic 
government can be removed with- 
out war. Again and again in recent 
history we find that the impact of 
pressure from the people will with- 
out bloodshed cause the resignation 
of unpopular rulers. 

When a great nation like the 
U.S. lays her case before the world 
and tells the people of Soviet Rus- 
sia what its government has done 
to impair the peace of the world, 
the Russian people must surely pay 
heed. For there is real danger that 
the Kremlin will involve them in 
a war which will require great 
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sacrifices from the very people who 
only recently suffered so heavily 
on the battlefield. 

The fear of war grips everybody 
in the world, and the people of 
Soviet Russia are no exception. It 
is a fear that the present rulers in 
the Kremlin have created. That is 
why we must never enhance the 
prestige of the present rulers of 
the Kremlin. We must not engage 
in “high level” conferences which 
can be played up in the Soviet 
press as examples of how the 
Western nations are bowing to the 
“great rulers” in the Politburo. We 


must not treat the leaders in the 
Kremlin as if they were our equals 
in the world and respectable repre- 
sentatives of a great nation. 

When diplomatic relations have 
been severed and the debate begins 
throughout the world, the moral 
force of all the oppressed people 
will be so stimulated that they will 
in their own way bring into being 
in Moscow a free government 
which will have the respect of the 
rest of mankind. Such a free gov- 
ernment will have earned not only 
recognition but a rightful place in 
the family of nations. 


+ 
Child Psychology 


Scotpinc little Bobby for his misdemeanors, mother asked, “How do you 


ever expect to get into heaven?” 


3obby thought a minute, and then said, “Well, I'll just run in and out, 
and in and out, and keep slamming the door—till they say, ‘For goodness’ 


sake, come in or stay out.’ Then I'll go in.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Suorty’s” father was a little disappointed in the nickname that his young 
son had picked up from his companions. He wondered whether it also 


embarrassed his son. 


“Shucks, no, dad,” he was assured. “I always figure a dime don’t feel 


small in a bunch of nickels.” 


Precious Blood Messenger (Jan. '55). 


Mk. Brown’s hair, to put it mildly, is receding. Yet, under the gentle pres- 
sure of his wife, he goes to get his regular haircut just as usual. 

The other day when he walked into a barber shop, a little girl was there 
waiting for her turn. He looked at her, smiled, and said in his kidding 
fashion, “Are you going to get a shave?” 

She watched him as he removed his hat, and then she asked in all serious- 


ness, “Are you going to get a haircut?” 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 




















Books, Kids, and TV 


With right gutdance, television can be 
a help in getting children to read 









By Davin Dempsey 
Condensed from 
New York Times Book Review* 


— cHoiceE had seemed clear: year-old, who was just learning to 
our children would grow up to read for himself, could be found 
like either books or television. And with a book in front of him while 
so, like many parents who regarded the TV roared full blast. My three- 
a television aerial as a badge of year-old began to turn up only for 
shame, we stood out, my wife and the animated commercials, becom- 
I, battered but unbowed. Books it ing the perfect TV viewer (from 
would be. the advertiser’s point of view), and 
Then, three years ago, the con- confirming my long-held opinion 
stant presence of our children at that what he was seeing had been 
TV-owning neighbors’ homes be- written expressly for his age level. 
came embarrassing. We gracefully In at least some instances, my 
surrendered. Books and television, oldest child, who is ten and begin- 
we told ourselves with determina- ning to watch the adult shows, has 
tion. Somehow, we'll have our cake become curious enough to explore 
without letting it eat us. in books what television promised 
I can cheerfully report that we to show her but never quite did. 
have withstood the onslaught in On the whole, we have learned to 
good shape. For the first six co-exist with television. Our chil- 
months, it is true, home was never dren have begun to discriminate. 
like this. War whoops, wild ani- In some ways, the discipline has 
mals, and space cadets took over been good for us. Television is 
our living room from 4 p.m. most dangerous when it fills a vac- 
through dinner, which was often uum, a need not being filled by 
eaten to the accompaniment of Roy __ reading, games, or family conver- 


Rogers’ guitar. sation. When TV _ must really 
And then some encouraging compete, it is much less a danger. 
things began to happen. My eight- Television is a challenge, de- 


*Times Square, New York City. Nov. 14, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the New York Times Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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manding that the viewer (or more 
likely the parent) use it selectively 
rather than as a built-in baby sitter. 
At its worst, TV may bore the 
child into doing something better, 
for even the young have a thresh- 
old of tolerance beyond which ba- 
nality is recognized for what it is. 
At its best, television can stimulate 
reading habits. 

John Kieran’s TV Kaleidoscope, 
for example, invariably brought 
follow-ups by young people who 
had seen it. “One week it would 
be books on volcanoes, the next 
week something else,” reported a 
children’s librarian. “And when 
you get a child reading books on 
one subject, once you make a 
reader out of him, he is ripe for 
just about anything. No matter 
what brought him to the library, 
we felt that we had gained a con- 
vert.” 

There’s more to a subject than 
meets the eye, on television, at least, 
and the effect on book borrowing 
of shows dealing with science, na- 
ture, politics, and social affairs 
seems to bear this out. Circulation 
of young people’s books has gone 
up, not down, since TV came in. 

That conclusion is also borne 
out by a survey conducted in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., by Prof. T. C. Battin. 
Interviewing some 1,100 children, 
Professor Battin found that al- 
though 87.5% picked TV as 
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their favorite entertainment, 20% 
thought that they actually read 
more books than before. This com- 
pares with 12.5% who read less 
and 31.5% who thought that tele- 
vision had not influenced reading 
habits at all. 

In such admirable programs as 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie and Adven- 
ture, television has opened vistas to 
the youthful imagination and the 
inquiring mind. Storytelling, as in 
Miss Frances’ “Ding Dong School”; 
puppet shows, movies that have 
been adapted from the classics and 
broadcast on TV—all this is not 
necessarily passive enjoyment. It 
stimulates, too, in the best sense. 

Moreover, children appear to re- 
gard books as more real than what 
they see on television. “I want the 
real Alice,” said one little girl who 
had come straight to the library 
from a TV showing of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. But, if 
television sends children to books, 
the books must be there. Reading 
is still the responsibility of parent, 
school, and library. 

Television is here to stay. It is 
proof of our resilience that we have 
been able to absorb it into the cul- 
tural bloodstream without letting it 
completely displace other means of 
entertainment or social responsibili- 
ties. It is not likely to supplant 
books. For the child, it may simply 


make them seem better. 
aa 


A rruLy HAPPy marriage is one in which a woman gives the best years of 
her life to the man who made them the best. San Francisco News (19 Nov. ’54). 








The Philadelphia Kellys 


Grace in Hollywood adds the 
latest luster to the family name 


By Joun McCartuy 


OLLYWOOD’s BIGGEST success 

story im years concerns 

_, the demurely captivating, 
blond young actress Grace Patricia 
Kelly from Philadelphia. In two 
years, Miss Kelly, a recent convent 
graduate, has risen from bit parts 
on TV to become “the most want- 
ed leading lady” in the movies to- 
day. Over $12 million have been 
invested in films featuring her 
with such top male stars as Gary 
Cooper, Ray Milland, William 
Holden, Clark Gable, Cary Grant, 
James Stewart, Frederic March, 
Stewart Granger, and Bing Crosby. 
Public attention was first focused 
on Grace Kelly when she played 
the sheriff's Quaker 
wife in High Noon. 
Gary Cooper was 
sheriff, and his han- 
dling of the role 
won him an Acad- 
emy Award. Grace 
next had a whole 
row of succeeding 
successes in Dial M 
for Murder, The 
Bridges of Toko-Rt1, 
Rear Window, 
Green Fire, and 
The Country Girl. 


Her individual performances in 
a variety of serious roles in this 
series of dramatic films clearly 
demonstrated, according to discern- 
ing critics, that Grace Kelly is a re- 
sourceful, talented trouper. The 
New York film critics named her 
Actress of 1954. That’s quite an 
impressive achievement for an 


actress who is just 25. 


John Jr. 
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The speedy success of Grace Kel- 
ly has undoubtedly surprised and 
puzzled not only the majority of 
the critics but also most movie pa- 
trons. Articles about her have ap- 
peared in publications ranging 


from the Saturday Evening Post to 
the Saturday Review. 





dohn Sr. 
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In Grace’s conservative home 
town of Philadelphia, her success 
is taken for granted. She is one of 
the Kellys of Philly. Ever since that 
grand Catholic clan came to Amer- 
ica from Ireland some 70 years ago, 
its members for three generations 
have been champions, all. 

Grace’s father, John Brendan 
Kelly, vigorous, jaunty 65-year-old 
clan chieftain, was twice Olympic 
champion singles sculler. The leg- 
endary William A. Muldoon dub- 
bed him “the best trained ath- 
lete America ever produced.” J. B. 
Kelly, once a bricklayer, now owns 
and heads an $18 million East 
Coast masonry contracting firm 
that helped build Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and the UN building. 

Besides, Kelly finds time to be 
top officer of the Atlantic City Rac- 
ing association, vice chairman of 
the Fairmount Park commission, 
and chairman of the board of radio 
station wisc. He has been very 
active politically, being partly re- 
sponsible for revival of the Demo- 
cratic party in Philly, which had 
been in the doldrums for decades. 
In 1935, Kelly narrowly missed be- 
ing elected the first Democratic 
mayor of Philadelphia in 60 years; 
in 1940 he declined the nomination 
for senator. He served as state sec- 
retary of revenue at Harrisburg, 
where he was in charge of high- 
way safety throughout Pennsylva- 
nia. During his regime, he intro- 
duced many safety devices and cut 
the highway-death toll by 60%. 
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In his present post on the Fair- 
mount Park commission, Kelly has 
performed such herculean feats as 
getting more Philadelphians really 
interested in their famous old park. 
The citizens insisted over his loud 
protests upon naming a new park 
swimming pool after him. Yes, 
they officially and affectionately 
titled it Kelly Pool. 

Jack Kelly, Jr., Grace’s brother, 
coached by his father, has likewise 
won American, Canadian, and Eu- 
ropean champion singles sculling 
titles, and was a star sculler on the 
1948 and 1952 Olympic teams. 
Young Jack also had the satisfac- 
tion of twice winning the famous 
English Diamond Sculls in 1947 
and 1949 at the Henley regatta, an 
event from which his father was 
barred in 1920 because he “worked 
with his hands as a bricklayer.” 

This refusal to accept the elder 
Jack Kelly’s entry to the English 
Diamond Sculls had created a fu- 
ror in the U.S. Millions of young 
Americans, Jack Kelly, Sr., among 
them, had barely returned from 
overseas, where they had battled 
side by side with their English al- 
lies to defeat the Germans in a war 
which was supposed to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” In Par- 
liament, several Irish members com- 
plained vociferously about “this out- 
rageous British insult to the great 
Irish-American amateur sportsman 
Kelly.” Several American congress- 
men also bellowed. 

A few months later, at the 1920 
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Olympics at Antwerp, oarsman 
Kelly, Sr., had the pleasure of de- 
feating Jack Beresford, winner of 
the Diamond Sculls event from 
which bricklayer Kelly had been 
barred. In the same 1920 Olympics, 
Jack, along with his cousin, Paul 
Costello, also won the world’s dou- 
bles sculling title, beating Britain’s 
best. In all races, Kelly, Sr., wore 
an emerald-green jockey cap, his 
standard racing trade mark. Short- 
ly after Kelly’s victories at Ant- 
werp, a green jockey cap was re- 
ceived at Buckingham palace with 
a card enclosed: “Greetings from a 
Bricklayer.” 

Some sporting Britishers smiled 
at this. Every last Irishman and 
American roared. John Brendan 
Kelly has never conceded that he 
had dispatched the cap to King 
George. 

George Kelly, Grace’s uncle, is 
the Pulitzer prize-winning play- 
wright, who wrote Craig’s Wife, 
The Torchbearers, The Show-Off, 
Philip Goes Forth, Maggie the 
Magnificent, and other stage hits. 

Another uncle, the late Walter 
C. Kelly, was one of America’s 
greatest monologuists. Known as 
“The Virginia Judge,” Walter was 
a highly paid headliner for years 
in vaudeville, and a favorite the 
world over. A marvelous storyteller 
and master of dialects, he was 
equally at home with audiences at 
New York’s Palace, London’s Pal- 
ladium, Dublin’s Gaiety or Mel- 


bourne’s Victoria. 
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Judge Kelly’s stories were always 
clean, rollicking yarns gleaned 
from everyday life. A droll, delight- 
ful autobiography of Judge Kelly 
was published posthumously in 
1953, entitled Of Me I Sing. It re- 
ceived splendid reviews. 

When Walter Kelly died in 1939, 
many were the Masses and prayers 
offered for his soul. Though he was 
usually booked up for high-priced 
appearances, he was always avail- 
able for benefit performances. His 
record for such benefits likely to- 
taled more than those of any of 
his contemporary entertainers. Kel- 
ly never took any fees for them, 
and often also contributed liberally 
of his own coin to the cause. 

An Irish priest told me about 
how Kelly had helped him. Though 
he had never met Kelly, the priest 
approached him after a perform- 
ance at the Gaiety in Dublin, ask- 
ing him to appear at his parish 
concert, some 40 miles away. Kelly 
readily agreed. 

On the concert night, it was rain- 
ing heavily, but Kelly drove the 
40 miles in an open hackney coach. 
Kelly arrived wet to the skin, but 
insisted upon doing his act imme- 
diately, rather than keep the pa- 
rishioners waiting. The hall was 
jammed. 

“After a brief explanation of the 
locale and character of his act,” said 
the Irish priest, “Virginia Judge 
Keily delivered his Southern-dialect 
jokes. Every one was greeted with 


hearty Irish laughter. When he fin- 
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ished his “judge yarns,” the crowd 
begged for more. Kelly responded 
with a neat group of darling Irish 
stories which he had picked up in 
Dublin and Belfast engagements. 
The audience howled; it was al- 
most two hours before they would 
let the good man go. 

“When Judge Kelly had finished 
his turn, he asked me about the 
receipts. I proudly told him that 
they were £20, more than had 
ever been taken in at a parish par- 
ty. Kelly curtly asked me to keep it 
a secret, that if the figure got out, 
managers all over the world would 
be cancelling his act. Sure, I was 
deeply embarrassed, for I intended 
to boast about the receipts, both to 
the parishioners and the bishop. 

“Suddenly, Kelly said, ‘Father, I 
do not think it would be too bad 
if you said you took in at my con- 
cert £40. Before I could protest, 
he whipped out his wallet, counted 
£20, and thrust them into my 
hand. With a broad wink, he sim- 
ply said, ‘Good night, Father. 
Thanks for the good time your 
parishioners showed me,’ and was 
off into the dark night before I 
could offer that grand, generous 
man a wee dram or even a bit of 
food.” 

Patrick Kelly, another of Grace’s 
uncles, was a pioneer for better 
conditions for labor in Philadel- 
phia. He had to go to work him- 
self at the age of ten in the dye 
house of Dobson Mills, so he knew 
the workingman’s bitter lot first- 
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hand. He later became a highly re- 
spected labor leader in the brick- 
laying industry. Pat Kelly was an 
early sponsor of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in Philly, and rose to high 
posts in the Order. 

On the distaff side of the Kelly 
clan, Grace’s mother was a gym- 
nastic champion, a_physical-train- 
ing instructress at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a magazine-cov- 
er girl in her day. Grace’s older sis- 
ter, Peggy, now Mrs. George Davis, 
is an accomplished artist, while her 
younger sister, Lizanne, is a field- 
hockey star and captain of the 
girls’ basketball team at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Her sister- 
in-law is Olympic swimmer Mary 
Freeman. A late aunt, after whom 
Grace is named, was an outstand- 
ing performer in amateur theatri- 
cals. 

Oldsters, including myself, who 
remember seeing the first Grace 
Kelly in parish plays around Philly 
in the days before the Ist World 
War, staunchly maintain that Aunt 
Grace was not only prettier but a 
better actress than her niece. It was 
Grandma Kelly who persuaded her 
son, John Brendan, to name Grace 
after her aunt, giving as her rea- 
son the old Irish adage that a child 
often inherits the talents of the rel- 
ative for whom she is named. 

The founders of the Philly Kelly 
clan were John Henry and Mary 
Ann Costello Kelly, both born in 
Westport, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Not long after their marriage in 
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America, John and Mary settled in 
the Falls of the Schuylkill section 
of Philadelphia in the 1880’s, and 
became parishioners of St. Bridget’s 
church. They had ten children, all 
born in the U.S. Mary did not 
have a doctor for one of them. The 
neighborhood midwife proved suf- 
ficient. 

Patrick and Walter, eldest of the 
children, went to work when they 
were ten. The rest, including the 
girls, started to work in local mills 
before they were 13. The last three, 
George, Grace, and John, were able 
to go through grammar school be- 
fore starting on full-time jobs. 

The elder Kelly, John Henry, a 
hard worker, never went to school 
a day in his life, but he had a re- 
markable mind, with a penchant 
for mathematics. Later in_ life, 
when he had a chance to study, the 
elder Kelly became an insurance 
man. His brother, the only one in 
his family back in Ireland who got 
an opportunity for an education, 
eventually became dean of Dublin 
university. 

John Henry Kelly was a man of 
strength and courage. Once the 
streetcar company was having trou- 
ble with the last owl car in the 
Falls of Schuylkill: rowdies would 
beat up the crews when they tried 
to collect fares. The company 


threatened to discontinue the run. 
The elder Kelly volunteered as 
conductor on that run. After sever- 
al hectic months, during which 
many heads were dented and eyes 
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blackened, all was peaceful again 
on the last trolley. 

“My mother was an amazing 
woman,” commented John Bren- 
dan Kelly. “Though she had ten 
children, she was never sick a day 
in her long life. She raised our 
large family without any house- 
hold help except that given by the 
daughters as they became old 
enough to help. Mother was the 
household manager and keeper of 
the exchequer. She only appealed 
to father on difficult problems. 

“Each one of us was assigned a 
task as soon as we were old enough 
to do any work. All money earned, 
whether in a regular job or just 
running errands, caddying, picking 
strawberries, had to be turned over 
intact to mother. She was very fair 
in our allowances, and always tried 
to set aside a fund for a summer 
vacation at Atlantic City, even if 
it was for only a day. 

Grandma Kelly had a fine way 
of never letting the many members 
of the Kelly clan get discouraged. 
She would tell them, “A licking 
isn’t a failure, You’re never done, 
unless you let yourself stay licked.” 
Once when son Jack lost an im- 
portant rowing race, she wired 
him: 


“How many times did Caesar 
flunk? 

How many times was Nelson 
sunk?” 


According to Jack Kelly, Sr., not 
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a few of the humorous lines which 
appear in his brother George’s 
plays, most of which have a Philly 
locale, originated verbatim from 
his mother’s salty comments. 

As a teen-ager, Pulitzer play- 
wright George Kelly was always 
acting around the house and draft- 
ing his mother as audience. Fed up 
occasionally, she would say, “Oh, 
sit down and give me a rest.” Then 
George, draping a robe over his 
shoulder, would strike a Shake- 
spearian pose, and reply, “Go 
ahead, Mary Kelly, hurt me, but 
you will be sorry when my name 
is in the lights.” Said many times, 
this was a standing joke in the 
Kelly household. 

Years later, in the 1920’s, on the 
night when The Show-Off opened 
in New York at the Playhouse, the 
Kellys along with matriarch Mary 
attended en masse. Jack insisted on 
piloting all the clan to the opposite 
sidewalk to get a full view of a 
large electric sign reading: “The 
Show-Off by George Kelly.” Tak- 
ing his mother’s arm, Jack pointed 
to it and remarked, “Go ahead, 
Mary Kelly, hurt me, but you will 
be sorry when my name is in the 
lights.” 

Following the show, which was 
an immediate hit, Mary Kelly had 
the recompense and thrill of seeing 
20 curtain calls for the company 
and a tremendous demonstration 
for her author-son George. 

Through the years, the Philly 
Kelly clan has really prospered, but 
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contrary to the many movie-maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, the 
John B. Kellys definitely have nev- 
er been Philadelphia Main Line. 
Though their athletic, artistic, and 
civic achievements, national promi- 
nence, and wealth entitle them to 
be reckoned among the Quaker 
City’s first families, the Kellys have 
never aspired to social distinction. 
They’re still just the Kellys from 
St. Bridget’s parish in the Falls of 
Schuylkill and proud to be so. 

Married 30 years, the John B. 
Kellys have four children, John, Jr., 
Peggy, Grace, and Lizanne. All of 
the girls have gone to the Raven- 
hill academy, a convent school run 
by the Nuns of the Assumption. 
Mrs. Kelly (nee Margaret Major) 
is a convert, who joined the Church 
just before her marriage. Young 
Jack and Peggy are now married, 
with families of their own, but still 
keep close contact with the senior 
Kellys. 

The John B. Kellys live unos- 
tentatiously, and are active in local 
church and civic affairs. Family 
ties are closely knit. Grace is rarely 
alone in Hollywood; either her 
mother or a sister is invariably 
with her. Scoop Conlon, long-time 
personal friend of the Kellys and a 
well-known Hollywood _public-re- 
lations consultant, keeps a weather 
eye peeled on Grace and her ca- 
reer, and reports back regularly. 

The Broadway premiere of The 
Country Girl was held Dec. 15, 
1954, at the Criterion theater for 
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the benefit of the U.S. Olympic 
fund. It brought out, in addition 
to hundreds of sports and theatri- 
cal celebrities, the entire Philly Kel- 
ly clan. As Uncle George was 
cheered 30 years before for his 
Broadway debut of his Show-Off, 
Grace Kelly was given a standing 
ovation for her superlative co-star- 
ring performance with Bing Cros- 
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by and Bill Holden. In their talks 
before the show in behalf of the 
Olympic fund, the Jack Kellys, 
Senior and Junior, drew resound- 
ing applause. 

Summing up the affair in his 
next day’s report, one newspaper 
columnist said, “As expected, the 
Kellys of Philly did it again hand- 
somely at the Criterion.” 


Hearts Are Trumps 


F amity INHERITANCES sometimes cause serious breaks in family ties, often last- 
ing for many years. My brother Al feared just such a rift when my mother 
died very suddenly of a heart attack. 

Al owed my mother $5,000. He had put every penny he had or could 
borrow into a mink ranch in northern Wisconsin. During this particular 
year he had suffered heavy financial losses. He couldn’t think of any way 
of raising the $5,000, which our lawyer said was now due and payable to 
mother’s estate. 

Al did own a farm in southern Wisconsin, but selling it would mean 
putting out his wife’s relatives, to whom the farm had meant home for some 
years. Either way poor Al looked, a family quarrel seemed inevitable. 

Some days after mother’s funeral, the family met, and her will was read. 
Al’s predicament was, of course, immediately brought to light. For some 
moments, we all stared at one another. I could feel the tension in the room 
mounting. 

Then up rose my eldest brother Joe, the new head of the family. “I suggest 
that we tear up this note containing the record of Al’s debt to mother, and 
give him a fresh start.” Tears started into Al’s eyes, and he reached over 
impulsively and gripped Joe’s hand. We all clapped, and voiced our approval. 
The note was burned, and with a sigh of relief, the family finished the 
business with a little less money but a lot more love. 

Later, Joe encountered business difficulties of his own. At one time he was 
facing bankruptcy, but Al, whose fortunes had since improved, came quickly 
to the rescue, and all of us again rejoiced. 

More than that, we gained a new sense of family solidarity through our 


feelings of trust in and dependence upon one another. Henrietta Weiland. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unsecking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this depariment 
be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Cut Down on Your 


A\ches and Pains 


Relax, the scientists say, and you won't 


feel them 


By Joun E, Gipson 
Condensed from Science Digest* 


E’RE ALL SUBJECT to aches and 
pains. Sister smashes her 


thumb with a hammer; mother’s 
feet are “killing” her; dad has just 
come from the dentist; grandma 
has another throbbing headache. 
Much of the pain we feel is 
wholly unnecessary. Medical au- 


thorities have found that most of 
us suffer twice as much pain as we 
need to. Scientific studies of pain 
have established that if the average 
person understood the mechanics 
of pain, he would feel far less of it. 
So let’s see what science has found 
out about pain. 


Why does a pain “hurt?” 

The surface of the body is blan- 
keted with millions of “pain spots” 
where nerves end. When any of 
these nerve endings is disturbed, it 
flashes a message to the brain. The 
brain then weighs this message and 
evaluates it in terms of so much 
pain. 
does mental state 


How 
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affect the amount of pain you feel? 

If your mind is overwrought, it 
will overevaluate pain impulses, 
causing you to feel more pain than 
necessary. On the other hand, when 
your mind is calm, it evaluates pain 
messages on an appreciably lower 
scale. Tests show that up to 75% 
of the pain which exists when a 
person is tense and jittery vanishes 
entirely when he relaxes. A state 
of tension also affects circulation 
and increases pressure on the pain 
nerves, making them _hypersen- 
sitive. 


Can our mental processes render 
us completely immune to pain? 

The more your conscious mind is 
preoccupied by other matters, the 
less pain you will feel from a given 
injury. If the brain is completely 
preoccupied, you won’t feel any 
pain at all. For example, a man 
struggling to rescue belongings 
from a burning home may suffer 
severe burns, but be unaware of 
them at the time. When the brain 


Copyright 1947 by Science Digest, Inc., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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is completely occupied with other 
matters, it ignores pain signals en- 
tirely. Like a busy switchboard, it 
refuses to take any more calls. 


What two factors govern the 
amount of pain you feel? 

1. How badly you are hurt, that 
is, the extent to which your recep- 
tors are agitated. 

2. The state of your mind, 
whether it is tranquil, preoccupied, 
excited, or panicky. You can’t al- 
ways control the first factor of pain- 
nerve agitation, but you can learn 
to control your mental attitudes, 
and so minimize the amount of 
pain you feel. 

Dr. David H. Fink, the noted 
neuropsychiatrist, regrets that so 
few people realize what an impor- 
tant role relaxation plays in rela- 
tion to man’s sensitivity to pain. 
He urges his patients to try out this 
principle the next time they are in 
the dentist’s chair, and prove to 
themselves that the more relaxed 
they are, the less pain they will feel. 


Can music be used as a “patn- 
killer?” 

Yes. Dentists are beginning to 
use music as an anesthetic in dental 
operations. The head rest on the 
dental chair is wired for sound, 
and the music, piped from another 
room, is heard by the patient by 
bone induction. 

Dentists using this method report 
that the music effectively distracts 
the patient’s mind from the pain. 


Musical anesthesia has been suc- 
cessfully used in many types of sur- 
gical operations. 

It has even been used to relieve 
pain in childbirth. At the Henrotin 
hospital in Chicago, Dr. Edward 
L. Cornell performed a Caesarian 
operation while the patient was 
under musical anesthetic. The oper- 
ation took 14 minutes, during 
which time the patient heard music 
through special earplugs. Delivery 
was made successfully, and the 
mother reported very little pain. 

However, authorities have found 
that not all music is suitable for 
anesthetic purposes. Some music 
actually heightens pain by irritat- 
ing nerve centers. 


Can local application of ice packs 
make pain in that area impossible? 

When the nerves are subjected to 
cold, they become incapable of 
sending messages to the brain. This 
principle of anesthesia is now 
being used in major operations. A 
limb which is to be amputated is 
simply packed in ice until its tem- 
perature has been lowered to about 
40° F. After that, the limb can be 
cut off without the slightest pain 
or shock to the patient. 


Is it true that many pains occur 
without any physical reason? 

Yes. Many pains have no physi- 
cal cause, but originate in the brain 
itself. An overwrought mind may 
imagine pain impulses as real as 
any others. Pains of this type usu- 
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ally vanish when a physician ad- 
ministers a hypodermic containing 
nothing but pure water. The 
patient’s mind, being set at rest, 
stops sending out pain messages. 


Are all people equally sensitive 
to pain? 

No. Medical surveys show that 
some persons are much less sen- 
sitive to pain than others. A few 
people are so insensitive that they 
have never felt the slightest pain 
in their lives. This phenomenon is 
not only puzzling to laymen, but 
it has doctors scratching _ their 
heads. 


Are those people who are incap- 
able of feeling pain lucky? 

Indeed, they are not. Drs. E. 
Kunkle and W. P. Chapman, who 
have studied the case histories of 
many pain-less persons, report that 
they are much more subject to in- 
jury than others. Without pain to 
serve as a danger signal, they 
frequently hurt themselves without 
realizing the harm they are doing. 


An army corporal who lacked 
any pain sense cut a deep gash in 
his foot while chopping wood. Be- 
cause he didn’t feel anything, he 
went on chopping wood until he 
noticed that the ground around 
him was soaked with blood. Faint 
from blood loss, he was able to 
summon aid just in time to save 
his life. 

A number of children who were 
totally immune to pain have been 
admitted to Johns Hopkins _hos- 
pital for treatment. Since infancy, 
these children had undergone one 
critical injury after another, simply 
because they had no means of 
knowing when they were getting 
hurt. Some of the children’s bodies 
were covered with scars from head 
to foot. 

So be thankful that you can feel 
pain. It may sometimes torment 
you, but it serves to protect you. 
And remember, you can reduce to 
a minimum the amount of pain 
you feel simply by controlling your 
mental state, and not letting it 
become tense. 


Your Health, Sir 


Tue ocEaN LINER was being pounded by heavy seas. Passengers who gathered 
at the captain’s table for dinner wore rather uncertain looks, but the captain 
decided to go ahead with his traditional welcoming speech. 

“IT hope,” he began, “that you 12 will have a good crossing. It is a real 
pleasure to me to see on your 11 bright faces the cordiality you ten feel at this 
gathering of nine strangers to partake of your eight dinners. After the meal, 
if you three care for a game of bridge, I shall be happy to entertain both of 
you in my cabin. Or perhaps, sir, you will join me at the bar? All right, 
waiter, clear the table. I don’t intend to eat alone.” 


Kablegram. 




















My Nine Darlings 





The visiting Bishop of Kilimanjaro never got around to 
his talk in the garden with me 


By Tom Byrnes 
Condensed from “All My Darlings’’* 


OTHING IS QUITE so satisfying 

N to children as having a 
father or mother who has 

plenty of brothers and sisters. 

Uncles and aunts are always glad 
to see you. You never bore them. If 
you start to bore them, they leave. 
Only your parents must hang 
around right up to bedtime, an- 
swering endless questions about 
why are you my daddy, and does 
God know it when we brush our 
teeth without using the toothpaste? 

Next to Christmas and Easter, 
the high spots of our children’s 
year were the almost monthly visits 
of their Great-Uncle Dan, my 
father’s brother, whose monsignor’s 
purple didn’t stop him from being 
as playful and gay as his 70-odd 
years would allow. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man of 
notable dignity, for me he was in 
my early years a rather formidable 
figure. My parents were always 
holding him up to me as the model 


for all gentlemanly virtues. Did I 
come to the table with hands un- 
washed, or say “Shut up” to the 
little girl next door? The unfailing 
corrective was the solemn question, 
“Would Uncle Dan ever do a thing 
like that?” 

My boyhood visits to his parish 
house were strictly formal. I had 
been coached to behave formally, 
because my father and mother 
wanted Uncle Dan to know what 
a well-mannered offspring they 
were raising. Before setting out, I 
would be admonished not to sniffle 
nor to rub my nose with my bare 
hand; and if I had to use the bath- 
room, I was to say, “Excuse me, 
please, Uncle Dan,” and not, “I 
gotta go to the bathroom.” Most 
important of all, I was to be sure 
to ask specifically how he was. 

Once, I was half a block from his 
house on the way home when I 
realized I had forgotten something. 


I had not asked after his health, 


*Copyright 1955 by Thomas Byrnes, and reprinted with the permission of Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City. 217 pp. $3. 
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which was obviously excellent. But 
how could I tell my parents he 
merely looked good to me? So I 
promptly returned. 

I found him in the school boiler 
room inspecting the coal supply. 
“Well, Junior,” he said. “I thought 
you'd gone.” 

“I forgot something important,” 
I said. “How are you?” 

He understood perfectly. “Tell 
them I’m fine, Junior,” he replied. 

Now, with my own father dead, 
and Uncle Dan the only one left of 
that family that had also once num- 
bered nine children, he became a 
second father to me, and the great- 
est of great-uncles to our young- 
sters. 

Rarely did he visit us empty- 


handed. On certain Sunday after- 
noons his car would roll up the 


driveway, his assistant, Father 
Stephen O’Donnell, at the wheel, 
and himself half buried under pack- 
ages. He was the uncle who got us 
our first horse. On other occasions, 
he brought us a huge plastic wad- 
ing pool, a bicycle for Danielle, a 
play-yard slide, and baskets of fruit 
and gifts for Ginny and myself. 

He was inordinately proud of his 
great-nephews and nieces, and was 
greatly impressed by the fact that 
the present generation of Byrneses 
now numbered the same as the 
family of his own father and 
mother. 

One day, he brought the greatest 
surprise of all, the Bishop of Kili- 
manjaro, Tanganyika, Africa. 


March 
The bishop, an old friend of his 


from other years, missed being a 
Byrnes by one s, an omission which 
diminished his enjoyment of life 
not a whit. He was delighted by the 
monsignor’s invitation to spend a 
day in the country with our family. 

The size of our family, however, 
as I learned later, did not become a 
topic of conversation until the trip 
from Uncle Dan’s parish in Chi- 
cago was well under way. “And 
how many children does Thomas 
have?” asked the bishop. 

“Ah,” sighed the monsignor, “’tis 
the sorrow of my life. He has only 
one.” 

“D’you tell me now?” said the 
bishop. “And how long has he been 
married ?” 

“Sixteen years. Long enough to 
have had more than one.” 

“Long enough, indeed,” mur- 
mured the bishop. 

“It’s a sad state of affairs,” said 
Father O’Donnell, doing the driv- 
ing as usual, and cueing in like an 
old trouper. 

“Ts it the wife, d’you think?” 
asked the bishop, squinting an in- 
quisitive eye at my uncle. 

“She’s the salt of the earth. She’d 
have a dozen if he’d let her.” 

“Ah,” said the bishop sadly. “So 
often it’s the husband. Afraid of 
the responsibility, I suppose?” 

The monsignor nodded his head. 
Father O’Donnell nodded. The 
thing was too big for words. 

“You don’t suppose,” said the 
bishop, searching in his kindly way 
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for an excuse, “there’s any physical 
reason?” 


“Poof!” exclaimed the monsi- 
gnor. 
“They’re both as healthy as 


trouts,” said Father O’Donnell. 

“It’s the responsibility then.” 

“It might very well be,” said the 
monsignor. 

“Tll have a quiet talk with 
Thomas in the garden,” said the 
bishop. “He has a garden, has he?” 

“He has,” said the monsignor. 
“Big enough for all the children in 
Tipperary.” 

“You poor man,” soothed the 
bishop. “But don’t worry. I'll have 
a talk with him.” 

The bishop was a lively, humor- 
ous man, with sparkling eyes set in 
a face that was strong but as gently 
molded as a young boy’s. His look, 
however, when I first greeted him, 
was one of frosty disapproval. The 
monsignor and Father O’Donnell, 
meanwhile, had become absorbed 
in admiration of the distant land- 
scape. 

The children, for the moment, 
were still upstairs, where Ginny 
was giving them their final inspec- 
tion. Tony, at the last minute, had 
gone wading in the fishpond with 
his shoes on and had to be changed. 
Mary Jo had taken her hair ribbon 
off and tied it to the collie. Kip 
and Dave were putting up their 
last resistance to a change of shirts. 

I led the bishop around the side 
of the house to the porch. The 
monsignor and Father O’Donnell 
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trailed behind. The bishop re- 
marked stiffly, “You have a beauti- 
ful place here, my son. Tis a bless- 
ing to have all this room.” 

“It certainly is,” I agreed. “A 
great place for children.” The 
bishop threw me a look as cold as 
a December morning. 

I offered him a highball, a glass 
of beer, a cup of tea, anything, but 
he quietly refused. Could I take 
his coat? Out here in the country, 
I assured him, we’re pretty infor- 
mal. No, thank you. He was quite 
comfortable, 

“The others will be down in a 
few minutes,” I said. Uncle Dan 
and Father O’Donnell were making 
a great show of inspecting one of 
the porch screens, which Tommy 
had perforated with a pencil. 

Finally there was the clump- 
clump of a pair of No. 12’s on the 
inside stairs. Kip slouched onto the 
porch, still unhappy about the 
change of shirts. 

“This is Kip, Your Grace,” I 
introduced him. “Bishop Byrne, 
Kip, all the way from Africa.” 

The bishop held out his ring to 
be kissed, in keeping with the 
ancient custom. “A fine strapping 
boy,” he said over his outstretched 
arm. “A few more of these 
wouldn’t hurt anyone.” 

Kip stepped back to let me in- 
troduce David. “This is my second 
oldest, Your Grace.” 

“Second?” the bishop asked un- 
certainly. “I understood your uncle 
to say—” 
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“They could do with a little more 
industry around here,” the monsi- 
gnor was telling Father O’Donnell 
as he poked his finger through the 
holes in the screening. 

“This is Nina and Danielle,” I 
said to the bishop. 

“Nina who?” he asked. 

“They’re both mine,” I answered, 
perplexed. 

A second later Ginny appeared 
with Peggy, Tony, Tommy, and 
Mary Jo trotting beside her, as fresh 
and fluffy as young goslings. Gael 
Marie was in her arms. 

“And these?” stuttered the bish- 
op, his face getting red. 

“You’ve met them all,” I said. 
“Four boys and five girls. And this 
is my wife.” 

The bishop faced Father O’Don- 
nell and Uncle Dan with the slow, 
ominous movement of a man care- 
fully dredging the nethermost 
reaches of his vocabulary for thun- 
derous maledictions. 

Suddenly his sense of humor ig- 
nited, and he seemed to explode in 
a great gust of laughter. The mon- 
signor and Father O’Donnell bent 
double. The rest of us stood i 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Ho-ho-ha-hee!” the bishop 
gasped. “Afraid of the responsibil- 
ity! Ho-ho-hee-ha!” 

“The sorrow of the monsignor’s 
life!” panted Father O’Donnell. 

“You must have a talk with him 
in the garden!” the monsignor 
roared. 


“By jingo,” exclaimed the bishop, 








“this is going to be fun! Here,” he 
said, handing Kip his coat, “hang 
that up like a good lad, and tell 
your father I'll have a drop of 
Scotch with a little plain water.” 

Within an hour, the bishop was 
exhausted. Kip and Dave insisted 
on marching him out behind the 
woods for target practice with their 
.22 rifle. He had to inspect the 
horses and stable. 

The older girls showed him the 
fruits of their year’s dancing les- 
sons, and nothing would do but 
that he line up with them and see 
if he could kick his heels as high 
as theirs. The younger ones waited 
like spiders till he seated himself. 
Once he did, they swarmed over 
him unmercifully. 

“Bishop,” the monsignor warned 
him at one point, “if you’re going 
to have that talk in the garden, 
you'd better get it over with.” 

“You can just mind your eccle- 
siastical business,” said the bishop. 

It was dusk before they left. “I'll 
never forget this,” the bishop said, 
as he stood beside the car. “Kneel 
down, now,” he said, “and I'll give 
you my blessing.” 

We knelt in the gravel. “Jn 
nomine Patris, et Filti, et sacaimnad 
Sancti.” 

Kip and Dave had iii their 
horses. As the car turned into the 
lane that leads to the main road, 
they galloped beside it, waving 
like rodeo riders and _ shouting, 


“Good-by, Bishop! Good-by, Father 


Steve! Good-by, Uncle Dan!” 








Jim Farley Today 


He feels keenly the fact that politics keeps 
a man from his family 








By James C. G. ConniFF 


AMES ALOYSIUS FARLEY carried a 

torch in a Bryan-for-President 
parade at the age of eight and has 
not let go of it yet. He got started 
in politics as town clerk of Stony 
Point, N. Y., about a mile from his 
Grassy Point birthplace. His salary 
was the fees he collected, and Jim 
used to forget to ask for the dime 
from hunters and fishermen and 
the quarter for a dog license. Nor 
did brides have to show up blush- 
ing at the town hall for their mar- 
riage licenses. Jim delivered them 
on foot. On election day, people re- 
membered. It was a nice stepping- 
stone. 

Jim’s father was kicked to death 
by a horse when the boy was ten. 
He left the mother with five sons 
and a dwindling business in build- 
ing bricks. In the end, she had 
barely enough to open a grocery. 
Jim helped around the store. Sum- 
mers he worked from four in the 
morning as a “machine boy” in a 
brickyard, wheeling sand and keep- 
ing the bricks dusted. The pay was 
92¢ a day. 

His mother viewed his interest 
in politics with misgiving. She ap- 
proved when he began to commute 


to New York to study bookkeep- 
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ing. But ledgers were not for Far- 
ley. At U.S. Gypsum, he became a 
crack salesman. The job tied in so 
well with his political itch to get 
around and see people that he kept 
it for 15 years. On the train one 
day, he met a striking Irish beauty, 
Elizabeth A. Finnegan, from near- 
by Haverstraw. They were mar- 
ried in the spring of 1920. 

His career has since been in both 
business and government. As chair- 
man of the board at Coca-Cola 
Export, he shuns the role of ty- 
coon, But in the not unpleasantly 
charged atmosphere of the 15th- 
floor executive suite at 515 Madison 
Ave. in Manhattan there is no mis- 
taking who runs the show. 

Jim’s office is a magnificent high- 
ceilinged chamber about 30 feet 
long and 20 wide, carpeted wall to 
wall in brown. Air conditioners 
dominate the large windows, two 
on the east behind his huge ma- 
hogany desk and one on the north. 
An outsize green leather couch, 
complete with end tables and 
lamps, takes up most of the south 
wall. At one corner of his desk is 
an easy chair. Out front, facing 
him, are two fragile armchairs of 
Irish oak, a gift from the Irish gov- 
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ernment’s pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair. Beside the 
north air conditioner, on a 1927- 
vintage cabinet radio, sits a life-size 
bronze bust of Jim alongside a 
carved wooden donkey. Another 
donkey, very modern in black and 
gold ceramic, peers out from the 
papers on his desk. Autographed 
pictures of celebrities adorn the 
walls. 

The room looks like the office of 
a tabloid’s managing editor. The 
overflow from his desk spills into 
rows of baskets on the window 
sills. Election time will pile news- 
papers from everywhere on tables 
at his back and on either side of 
the desk. There will be heaps_of 
them on the floor. 


Farley’s fine blue-serge suit seems 
like a permanent uniform, but he 
has some grays and browns, too, 
among the dozen in a closet of his 


five-room suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers. His handshake is 
casual, like his rumpled blue polka- 
dot tie. It is the skilled grip of a 
professional politician adept at 
shaking the hands of thousands 
without getting his own hand man- 
gled. 

Farley is what reporters pray for: 
an important public figure who 
will tell you anything you want 
to know. But he is also, unfortu- 
nately, the reporter’s special cross. 
Half of the lowdown he so freely 
supplies is, in his own_ phrase, 
“dead in this room.” Even so, the 
other half is pretty hot copy. 


Ma rch 


He got the top spot with Coca- 
Cola Export when Robert Winship 
Woodruff, Coke’s head man in At- 
lanta, Ga., was planning to expand 
the foreign market for Coca-Cola. 
In Farley’s genius for meeting peo- 
ple and winning them with his 
Irish charm, he saw the answer to 
his prayer for a supersalesman. 

Having split with Roosevelt and 
lost out on his own presidential 
bid, Farley was considering ten or 
12 executive posts in private indus- 
try. Since his years as a kingmaker 
had saddled him and his family 
with a crushing debt that he’s still 
paying off, he took the job because 
he needed it, but chose Coca-Cola 
Export because it gave him more 
independence than the others. In 
the Farley regime, Coke bottling 
plants abroad have jumped from 
about 100 to just under 500, in 87 
countries. 

But Farley has lost none of his 
sensitivity to public opinion. Only 
a cofhin-lid will ever divorce Jim 
Farley from politics. He does a lot 
of flying on business, and whether 
he’s in Marseilles or Madagascar 
he keeps in close touch with the 
American scene. He feels, with 
professional optimism, that the re- 
cent congressional elections have 
strengthened the position of the 
Democrats, “though it’s altogether 
too soon to tell how much, or to 
read the results for any sure signs 
of 1956.” 

His nights-out schedule is almost 
as grueling as that of a ward boss. 
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High on his list of musts are per- 
sonal appearances at Democratic 
rallies and dinners, where he will 
inevitably be called on for one of 
his good-humored fighting speeches. 

Each election day, the A.P. calls 
up to find out what time Jim 
Farley is voting, so they can take 
his picture at the polls. There is no 
throb in his voice, only the deep 
satisfaction of a man who knows 
he’s needed, when he says, “They 
just won’t let me stay out of 
politics.” 

Yet, he is dubious about urging 
younger men into the game. He is 
firmly convinced that the nation’s 
welfare demands the service of its 
best citizens. But he seems doubt- 
ful that the nation realizes how 
much it takes from those who go 
into politics. 

“You have no home life,” he says. 
“You never get to know your fam- 
ily. Everybody else’s family, yes, 
but not your own. The kids grow 
up seeing by the papers that they 
have a father.” 

Jim’s wife Bess, who died Jan. 14, 
felt a lifelong distaste for politics. 
Irish beauty mellows, and the silver 
in Bess’ hair framed laughing eyes 
that told of a warmly contented 
married life. But the faintest flicker 
of regret was there, too. Even when 
Jim basked in the FDR sunshine, 
they never had a home in Wash- 
ington. Bess used to come down 
from New York for the one big 
dinner a cabinet member was ex- 
pected to give each year. She would 
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catch an early train back next day. 

Farley, now 67, puts in an eight- 
hour day all week at his Madison 
Ave. office, when he isn’t putting 
in a ten or 12-hour day in Jaffa, 
Manila, Nairobi, Caracas, Lisbon, 
or Stockholm. He also comes in at 
nine every Saturday morning “to 
get the house in shape for Mon- 
day.” He knocks off around noon, 
and usually counts on spending the 
rest of the week end with grand- 
children. His girls, Betty and Ann, 
have two children and three, re- 
spectively, and son Jim, Jr., has 
two. One of these is Jim Farley III. 

Farley displays, not without 
pride, an engagement book that 
shows he attends more than 100 
banquets a year, plus luncheons. 
He is rarely in bed before mid- 
night, but he tries to be sure of get- 
ting there by that hour. He usually 
achieves his goal of seven hours 
rest six nights a week. 

He wakes at seven sharp, with- 
out an alarm clock. On Sundays, 
when he could attend a late Mass, 
his inordinate energy gets him out 
of bed early. He is usually at the 
nine in St. Patrick’s cathedral and 
invariably receives Communion. 

He weighed 216 pounds in 1930 
and now weighs exactly 215. Twice 
a week he relaxes in a steam bath, 
to stay at the ideal weight for his 
muscular six-foot-two-inch frame. 
He boasts that he has never been 
on a formal diet. 

He has never violated his Con- 
firmation pledge not to take alco- 
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hol. Because his abstemiousness is 
so well known, it results in an un- 
varying bit of by-play when he’s 
dining out. Headwaiters all over 
town, alert to what Farley is board 
chairman of, wait till everybody at 
his table has been served a cock- 
tail and then make a little cere- 
mony of lowering an unordered 
bottle of Coke in front of Big Jim. 
This always gets a laugh. “Every- 
body thinks I arrange this gim- 
mick,” he complains. But Farley 
never scolds the headwaiter for do- 
ing it. 

Farley has kept himself fit with 
fast daily walks, as has his good 
friend Cardinal Spellman. He serves 
on the Cardinal’s Catholic Chari- 
ties committee and often meets him 
on his brisk strolls in the midtown 
area. Farley was once the best first 
baseman in Rockland county, and 
anyone watching him step it off in 
a St. Patrick’s day parade can well 
believe it. 

Farley also was a shrewd poker 
player, but has pretty much given 
up cards. He lost interest in golf 
when he found the best he could 
shoot was 115; he has no time for 
it anyway. Nowadays, his sports 
role is spectator at pro football 
games and the Friday-night fights 
at Madison Square Garden. 

He keeps on top of events via a 
daily program impossible for any- 
one who can’t read by scanning. 
He sifts all New York papers from 
the Times to the communist Daily 
Worker for four things: news, pol- 
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itics, editorials, and sports. His 
magazine diet runs 20 or 30 a 
month, covering news, general-in- 
terest features, business, and nearly 
everything the Catholic press pro- 
vides. Books, mostly biography, he 
tries to save for train trips. Dan 
Parker of the New York Daily 
Mirror is his favorite sports writer. 

Checking with Parker, I found 
an admirer of Farley. “Jim never 
ducked issues,” Dan said. “For ex- 
ample, look how he fought the 
Harry Wills blacklist as New York 
boxing commissioner. You recall: 
Dempsey wouldn’t fight the Negro, 
so the Dempsey-Tunney fight was 
held outside New York. And this 
was long before it became fashion- 
able to stick up for the Negro.” 

Parker considers Farley, even to- 
day, “a waiter for bridges.” As box- 
ing commissioner, when handed a 
hot-potato situation, he always 
would say he would cross the 
bridge when he came to it. A sam- 
ple was the Bass-Morgan fight for 
the synthetic “junior lightweight” 
title. Bookie Joe (the Gonoph) 
Solomon tipped Parker that the 
fight was a fix: Bass had agreed 
to go in the tank in the second. 
Parker told Farley, and Farley said, 
“Wait.” 

The first round was ferocious 
boxing but, sure enough, in the 
second, Benny Bass took his dive. 
Farley acted fast. He kicked out 
the fake title and suspended both 
fighters. “Not,” says Parker, “like 
today, when they claim they have- 








n’t got authority, and are afraid to 
go near the district attorney.” 

The famous sports columnist re- 
gards Farley’s no-foul rule, put 
through in the face of much per- 
sonal criticism for Jim after the 
famous 4th-round foul of the Shar- 
key-Schmeling fight in 1930, as 
“the greatest move forward in 
modern boxing. Say what you like, 
it stopped the fouls cold.” 

Farley’s air trips result, for weeks 
after, in hundreds of picture post 
cards to old friends, mostly obscure 
souls in the world of sport. To Mrs. 
Julia Duffy, his secretary for 30 
years with power of attorney in his 
personal affairs when he’s away, 
the return means full time for a 
month, with five assistants, catch- 
ing up on his mail and filing de- 
tailed reports to Atlanta. 

When Jim travels, he blesses 
himself on takeoff and again on 
landing, and prays most of the rest 
of the flight. At home, he tries to 
get a Rosary said every night. 
With the many he says while air- 
borne, he figures he’s ahead even 
if he misses a night or two. 

Recently he attended Mass on 
the Queen Mary, and other Masses 
in London, Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Calcutta, Manila, Tokyo, 
Honolulu, San Francisco—in ll, 
some 14 cities around the planet, 
winding up at St. Patrick’s cathe- 
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dral in New York. And at every 
Mass he received Communion. He 
feels confident that he has attended 
Mass in more cities of more coun- 
tries than any other layman in the 
U.S. 

Farley’s long, graceful hands 
wave as he talks, his plain, plastic- 
rimmed reading glasses dangling 
in one, the other turned palm out 
toward you to give an uncanny im- 
pression of openness and honesty. 

Talking, he leans his head to 
the left, narrows his eyes, and smiles 
when imparting a humorous con- 
fidence. His whole face wreathes 
when he laughs. He likes to wag 
that long right index finger too, 
but not like a schoolmaster. If you 
keep watching, it hypnotizes. 

Near the door of his office he has 
a 12-foot-long closet crammed with 
photo albums and the memorabilia 
and documents of one of the most 
colorful careers of our time. To get 
to the closet you walk past the 
most striking thing in the room, a 
warmly inscribed picture of FDR 
above the green couch. His rift 
with FDR began when he opposed 
packing the Supreme Court. Then 
he refused to go along with a third 
term for Roosevelt. Glancing up at 
FDR’s picture, Farley could still 
laugh. “The frame cost me 18 
bucks,” he said. “I always remem- 
ber the price, somehow.” 


Mosr or vs think we could move mountains—if someone would just clear 


the hills out of the way for us. 





Pageant (Nov. ’54). 
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1-A... Folk dancing is the principal attraction 
at testivals in Gloucester, Mass. Most Glouces- 


ter tishermen are of Portuguese descent. 


Photography by Three Lions 
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g an you pick out the pictures 
taken in the Old World and 
those taken in the New? Try this 
simple test of your powers of obser- 
vation. Before you read the cap- 
tions, choose from each pair the one 
picture that you think was taken in 
the U.S. 

None of these pictures is of mod- 
ern city life. They are of old folk- 
ways and peasant life. The con- 
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1-B... The dance looks like this near Lisbon, Portugal. 


trasts between the Old and the 
New Worlds ought to be immedi- 
ately apparent; but they are not. 
The reason is this: many Ameri- 
can communities like to dress up 
in the manner of their forebears 
whose arrival in this country made 
it the melting pot of the world. 
For example, the Dutch in Hol- 
land, Mich., like to dress up on 
festive occasions to resemble their 
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2-A...Fashions haven't changed 2-B... Notice the similarity in 
much on the Island of Marken, in the costumes worn by the two girls. 
the Netherlands. Yes, she is a In this case, the girl is in Holland, 
Dutch girl. Mich. 
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ancestors across the seas. The Por- 
tuguese in Gloucester, Mass., like to 
dance as their compatriots of other 
generations did. The Norwegians 
like to wear the embroidered cos- 
tumes of their Scandinavian ances- 
tors. 

How many of these pictures can 
you distinguish for their proper lo- 
cales? In many instances there are 
clues to guide you—like the bobby- 
sox shoes on the teen-ager in one 
picture—or the bubble gum in 
another. 


3-A andB... Folk dancing can be 
deceptive. For instance, the couple 
performing above do so in Oslo, 
Norway. The group on the opposite 
page live in Telemark, N. J. They 


are of Norwegian descent. 











6-A...Tots are forever blowing 
bubbles, some of soap, others of 
gum. In Volendam, Holland, soap 
bubbles are in vogue. 


6-B... Yes, it’s bubble gum. The 
occasion? The annual tulip festival 


in Holland, Mich. 


ee 




















4-A...In ancient times the long wooden Alpenhorn was 
used to signal the approach of an enemy. Its long, mournful 
blast can be heard from one mountaintop to another in the 
Swiss Alps. The men play their deafening duet in Appenzell, 


Switzerland. 





4-B...Jazz fans take 
time out to toot an Alpen- 
horn during games organ- 
ized by a Swiss communi- 
ty in New Jersey. 
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5-B...A tugboat draws its barge 
alongside a wharf in Groningen, 
Holland, to take on a shipment of 
wooden shoes. They are not for ex- 
port. Who, reason the Dutchmen, 
would want such shoes outside the 


land of windmills and dykes? 


‘S.A you want to partici- 
pate ina “Klompentanz,” a Dutch 
wooden-shoe dance, you'll need 
wooden shoes. Such dances are 
regular events in Holland, Mich. 
During Dutch festivals, wooden- 
shoe merchants do a brisk busi- 
ness. They make the shoes locally. 














—— 
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7-A... The sleepy canal, the quaint old houses 
suggest Amsterdam. But it is just a miniature 
scene in three dimensions built by nostalgic mem- 
bers of the Dutch community in Holland, Mich. 


7-B...And here you have the real thing, a street 


scene in Amsterdam, Holland. 














Forty Ships 
of Mercy 


The U.S. Navy gives passage to 


freedom to Vietnam refugees 


By Bos OHL 


Condensed from All Hands* 


HE CONFERENCE in Geneva was 

1. over. A cease-fire agreement in 
Indochina allowed the French and 
Indochinese 300 days to evacuate 
the people who wished to leave the 
communist-dominated North. So 
little time, and so many people: 
the problem looked insurmount- 
able to the French and Indochinese 
governments, 

The U.S. was asked for help. 
The U.S. Navy answered by send- 
ing 40 ships, to shuttle between 
Haiphong in the North and Saigon 
in the South. Then began history’s 
largest civilian evacuation. 

Transports, landing craft, and 
cargo ships each loaded their decks 
with as many as 2,000 refugees. 
Makeshift tents were set up on 
deck; every available space was 
used. Areas aboard ship were 
roped off for recreation, and the 
navy men did all possible to help 
the crowded Vietnamese relax until 
they reached Saigon. 

These were the headline stories, 
but behind them are thousands of 


*Bureau of Naval Personnel, U.S. Government Printing Office, 





little stories during the 800-mile 
shuttlings. 

First ship to leave Haiphong with 
a load of evacuees was the Menard. 
She served as a guinea pig during 
that first trip, relaying the prob- 
lems and difficulties she met to the 
flagship Estes. Instructions were 
passed on to ships that followed. 

With 1,802 refugees on board, the 
crew of the Menard ran into a 
knotty problem as soon as she put 
to sea. 

The refugees weren’t happy with 
the food situation. Their main diet 
is rice, but they couldn’t eat it the 
way navy cooks dished it up. Nor 
did they like regular navy food. 

A Redemptorist priest helped 
solve the problem. He rounded up 
five passengers to serve as cooks 
for the rest of the trip. Daily they 
cooked up huge batches of rice, 
and the passengers showed real 
pep and vitality within two hours 
after the first such meal. 

The many refugees had to be di- 
vided into groups of 500, and given 


Washington 25, D.C. December, 1954. 
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certain times to appear at the mess 
hall. One group or another was al- 
ways in line waiting for rice. The 
navy supplied chopsticks in a spe- 
cial gift package which also in- 
cluded candy, soap, and a note 
which read, “From the officers and 
men of the U.S. Navy with best 
wishes for good luck.” 

Each month the passengers used 
21,000 straw mats for sleeping; 
11,400 chopsticks; 500,000 pounds 
of rice; 17,000 buckets; and untold 
quantities of paper plates, cups, 
and other incidentals. 

A special mercy mission was 
made by the Haven. Her trip was 
a little longer than that made by 
the other ships. The Haven docked 
in Saigon and picked up 725 sick 
and wounded French prisoners-of- 
war released by the communists 
and took them all the way to Mar- 
seilles, France. 

To the men on board the LST 
882 a handshake now means more 
than it ever did before, thanks to 
a four-year-old boy, a Vietnamese 
refugee. The boy, Ta-Huu-Hein, 
wearing khaki shorts and no shirt, 
boarded the ship at Haiphong 
along with his soldier-father, his 
mother, and other members of the 
family. 

To the small lad, a handshake 
was something strictly American 
and a matter of extreme impor- 
tance. In a few hours there was 
hardly a man on the ship who 
hadn’t shaken the youngster’s hand. 

The only time there was any 
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doubt in the boy’s mind was on his 
second day aboard, when Albert 
Laliberte, who was serving as an 
interpreter, noticed a small infec- 
tion on the boy’s arm. Laliberte 
took Hein to sick bay, where a 
corpsman looked at the arm and 
decided to give the boy a shot of 
penicillin. 

There aren’t many four-year-olds 
who don’t whimper a little when 
the needle approaches, and Ta- 
Huu-Hein wasn’t any different. 
When it was over, he gave the 
corpsman a dirty look, hesitated a 
moment, and then put out his 
hand—a gentleman to the end. 

The first three shuttle voyages 
made by the Telfair will live long 
in the memory of Paul D. Denon- 
court. During those three trips he 
helped deliver four babies. Den- 
oncourt was the only corpsman 
available each time the stork caught 
up with the Telfair, and the Viet- 
namese midwife who accompanied 
the refugees asked for his assist- 
ance. All births were normal, two 
boys and two girls, weighing from 
four to six pounds each, 

Denoncourt’s crowning moment 
came when he was informed that 
one of the boys had been named 
after him. He was puzzled when 
he saw it in writing: the name 
came out Nguyen Van Bon. How- 
ever, a translator quickly explained 
that Bon is Vietnamese for Paul, 
and everything was all right. 

Another navy-hospital corpsman’s 
quick thinking helped save a little 
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Vietnamese girl’s life aboard the 
Bayfield. John A. Osborn was on 
duty in sick bay one morning when 
a frantic woman rushed in with 
her two-month-old child in her 
arms. The baby, stricken with acute 
bronchial pneumonia, had stopped 
breathing. 

Osborn was all alone in the sick 
bay. The baby had turned blue, 
and he knew that he had not a 
moment to lose. He quickly grabbed 
a near-by cardboard box, emptied 
the contents, and set it upside down 
on a table. Within seconds, he had 
converted the box into a makeshift 
oxygen tank. 

When this was done, Osborn 
placed the baby in the jury-rig oxy- 
gen tent and turned on the oxygen. 
Soon the child began to breathe, 
and its color became natural again. 
When the doctor arrived, an oxy- 
gen mask replaced the special 
“Osborn tank.” “The baby would 
have died within minutes if it had 
not been for Osborn’s oxygen tent,” 
the doctor said later. 

Osborn didn’t leave it at that 
however. He, a Vietnamese mid- 
wife, and a male nurse stood by 
the child and oxygen mask through- 
out the night. At last report, the 
child was well on the road to re- 
covery. 

The Vietnamese seem to like 
contests as much as Americans. 
One ship, the Bayfield, held a 
beard contest, while another, the 
Magoffin, had a beauty contest. 

The title of Miss Passage to 
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Freedom was bestowed upon a 
young Vietnamese after the field 
had been narrowed down to three 
girls, aged 16, 17, and 18. Judges 
for the contest were the ship’s com- 
manding officer, Capt. Francis O. 
Iffrig, and two elderly Vietnamese 
with impressively long beards. 

The contest was held with all the 
excitement and hoopla that can be 
mustered aboard a ship loaded with 
2,000 refugees and a full crew. In 
true Miss America fashion, the 
winner was crowned with a U.S. 
sailor’s hat decorated with U.S., 
French, and Vietnamese flags. 

Across her shoulder was draped 
a ribbon imprinted “Miss Passage 
to Freedom” in both English and 
Vietnamese. In addition, the queen 
and her ladies were taken on a spe- 
cial guided tour of the ship and 
dined at the captain’s table. 

When another young Vietnamese 
girl was carried on board the Bay- 
field in Haiphong, navy corpsmen 
took one look at her, and rushed 
her to sick bay. X rays revealed 10 
large pieces of shrapnel in her leg. 
She and a group of fellow prisoners 
had been released from a Vietminh 
prison, and started back to their 
village. On the way, one of the 
party stepped on a land mine. 

Shortly after she was reunited 
with her family, the word was 
passed along that the village would 
soon be occupied by the Reds. Still 
unable to get medical attention for 
the girl, the family headed for the 
evacuation point. By the time they 
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reached the ship, she was sinking 
fast. An operation by navy medics 
removed the shrapnel. Blood trans- 
fusions saved her life. As the ship 
reached Saigon, Marie’s chances of 
living were “good,” with possibili- 
ties that her leg could be saved. 
The navy’s participation in the 
evacuation was best summed up in 
a special dispatch sent to Task 
Force 90 by Adm. Felix B. Stump, 
commander-in-chief, Pacific and 
U.S. Pacific fleet. “Both from re- 
ports received and from my own 
personal observation in Indochina, 
I have been much impressed with 


the efficient and enthusiastic man- 
ner in which all hands of Task 
Force 90 are conducting the current 
operations designed to save the 
freedom-loving people of the Ton- 
kin delta from communist slavery. 
You are embarked in an historic 
task of great importance to all the 
free world. To perform such hu- 
manitarian tasks, to aid civilians in 
distress, is traditional in our navy. 
As American citizens and free 
men, you can be justly proud of 
what you are doing, as I am proud 
of your response to this assign- 
ment.” 


ERY 


Ways and Means 


“You don’t want to buy any life insurance, do you?” the young man 


asked meekly. 
“No,” snapped the sales manager. 


The young man started to leave, murmuring, “I thought you didn’t.” 


“Wait, I want to talk to you,” the sales manager called, and the insurance 
salesman returned and sat down, plainly frightened. “I train salesmen,” the 
manager said, “and you're by all odds the worst I’ve ever seen. You'll never 
sell unless you accentuate the positive. Now, because you’re obviously new 
at this, I'll help you out by taking $10,000 worth. Get out your application 
blank.” 

After the blank was fumblingly produced and signed, the manager said, 
“Young man, one thing you'll have to do is to learn a few standard, or- 
ganized sales talks.” 

“Oh, I know,” smiled the salesman. “I already have. This is my organized 
approach to sales managers.” The Dotted Line (29 Nov. 54). 


*, 
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For several nights, six-year-old Mary. had been throwing one of her shoes 
under her bed before going to sleep. Her mother finally asked her why. 

“Sister says,” was the reply, “that if we have to kneel by our beds in the 
morning to look for our shoes we'll remember to keep kneeling and say 
our prayers.” Liam Riordan in the Irish Catholic. 

















Face Litt for 
Niagara Falls 


Engineers are saving the beauty 
of the world’s greatest tourist 
attraction 


By Harotp HIiiarp 
Condensed from the Toronto Star Weekly* 


AVING PaAssED her 100,000th 
birthday, Niagara Falls is be- 
ginning to show signs of age. She 
has a missing tooth. Her complex- 
ion has lost its deep, aquamarine 
coloring. So the dowager waterfall 
is undergoing treatment which in- 
cludes $17,500,000 worth of rock 
surgery. 

The job was ordered by the In- 
ternational Joint commission and 
is being performed as a joint Can- 
ada-U.S. project by the Ontario 
Hydro and U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers. Its primary purpose is to 
stop deterioration of the world’s 
greatest tourist attraction. The falls 
are viewed by 8 million tourists a 
year, 2 million of them newlyweds. 

The lost beauty of the Horseshoe 
falls will be restored and its up- 
river retreat, due to erosion, halted. 
The Horseshoe’s graceful U is in 
danger of becoming an ugly V 
and, within less than a century at 
the present rate of recession, the 
American falls will dry up if na- 
ture is let to take her course. 





About 25 years ago, a proposal 
was made that the lip of the Horse- 
shoe falls be reinforced with steel 
armor plating such as is used on 
battleships. But experts pointed out 
that the softer rock at the base of 
the falls is wearing away more 
quickly than the rock of the lip. 
Consequently there are periodically 
great rock falls from the lip. 

Ultimately, if the erosion isn’t 
halted, the Horseshoe falls will 
creep the 24 miles back to Lake 
Erie. But that’s 60,000 to 70,000 
years away, so of no immediate 
concern. Since the falls first were 
formed, they have retreated seven 
miles up the river. They used to 
plunge directly into Lake Ontario. 

The rate of retreat already has 
been reduced from about four to 
two feet a year, since harnessing of 
the river for power started more 
than 50 years ago. Less water has 
been going over the falls, and thus 
there is less erosion. Current work 
is slowing the retreat even more. 

The flowing water will be distrib 


*Toronto, Ont., Canada. Dec. 25, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Star Weekly, and reprinted with permission. 
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uted evenly across the crestline of 
the Horseshoe falls, providing the 
American falls with a guaranteed 
supply of water. The Horseshoe’s 
rocky lip has an uneven contour, 
high on the flanks and low in the 
center. A valley on the brink is 
17 feet deep. On the flanks, the 
water is, in places, only inches 
deep. Portions of the brink, in fact, 
are dry. 

Three centers of work are in- 
volved in Operation Face-lift. A 
quarter-mile-long concrete control 
structure is being flung out from 
the Canadian shore, at the head of 
the cascades. This is about a mile 
upstream from the brink of the 
Canadian falls. This job was first 
to be started and will be last to 
be finished, in 1957. On the U.S. 
side of the “Canadian” falls, the 
flank is being shaved down to the 
level of the center portion of the 
falls floor, by blasting out rock. 
This job will be completed this 
spring. The same process will be 
repeated on the Canadian flank. 
About two and a half times as 
much rock has to be removed from 
the U.S. side. 

To build the control structure, 
a large area of river bottom already 
has been dammed off, with more 
to follow. Thus, 200 construction 
workers can pour concrete on a 
dry river floor. A major purpose of 
the control structure is to maintain 
a fairly level river flow, according 
to Herb Jackson, project superin- 
tendent. This is essential for both 
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scenic and power-production rea- 
sons. Without it, there would be 
danger of a dry-up in the Ameri- 
can falls for short periods, when a 
giant new Ontario Hydro plant at 
Queenston sucks water for its tur- 
bines from the river above the falls. 

Guided by Edward M. Robbins, 
project engineer for the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, I stepped into the 
temporarily dried-up river bottom. 
There men and machines were 
working within feet of the brink 
of the Horseshoe’s right flank. I 
had the rare thrill (an opportunity 
which may not present itself again 
to man for centuries) of standing 
at the brink and peering 158 feet 
down into the madly churning 
maelstrom. 

Men gambled their lives, and 
won, in shoving a steel-faced dike 
out through the foaming cascades, 
a few hundred feet upstream from 
the brink, to divert the water. The 
dike poked its way through an an- 
gry current of up to 25 miles an 
hour. Men blithely skipped along 
thin steel girders, a few feet above 
the water. A girder was their 
working platform for locking into 
place the sections of the dike’s steel 
face. Power shovels marched close- 
ly behind, pouring earth and rock 
into the river bottom to build up 
the dike. 

Always a few feet in front of the 
human flies, resting on the river 
bottom, in the white-capped wa- 
ters, was a giant steel cage. It was 
open on two sides to catch a man 
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if he slipped off a girder. With the 
rock removal now near completion, 
the dike will have to be removed. 

The most spectacular part of the 
rock removal was the shaving of 
the lip of the falls. Drilling and 
blasting were ruled out as too dan- 
gerous, but a long-armed crane 
beetled to within a few feet of the 
edge and broke up the layers of 
rock which had to be removed. 
This was done with a heavy demo- 
lition or “headache” ball. Power 
shovels scooped out the rock frag- 
ments. 

When Ontario Hydro starts its 
work next spring on the left flank 
of Horseshoe falls, it will dry up 
the river immediately below where 
a huge scow has been stuck in the 
cascades since 1918. There is specu- 
lation as to whether the work will 
disturb the scow and send it crash- 
ing over the falls. It has long been 
an object of tourist curiosity. 

The scow made a dramatic voy- 
age to its present location after a 
towline snapped. Two men aboard 
it were rescued by a breeches buoy 
strung to them from the top of a 
power plant. 

Part of the work on the flanks 
of the falls in on the crestline, to 
reduce its length to 2,200 feet. 
These portions of the falls where 
only a trickle of water passes over 
will be filled and, on top, will sport 
new observation platforms. Specta- 
tors thus will have a view from 
farther out into the river than ever 
before. 





Rock removal uncovered a prim- 
itive, hand-pounded iron wagon 
axle, of about 1812 vintage. This 
and an antique beer keg also found 
have been placed in the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., museum. Also uncov- 
ered were bones of human beings 
who perished in a river which has 
claimed hundreds and _ perhaps 
thousands of lives. 

In 1837, during the Mackenzie- 
led rebellion in Upper Canada, a 
contraband-carrying steamboat, the 
Caroline, was attacked by British 
gunboats. It was set afire and adrift. 
With at least three or four persons 
aboard, it was carried crazily down- 
river. Finally, it broke up on the 
jagged rocks and plunged over the 
falls. 

Or could some of the bones be 
those of the Hermit, a never iden- 
tified recluse who lived in a hut on 
Goat island? He had a ritual in 
which he walked out on a beam 
overlooking the river each evening 
at sunset, and brooded over the 
view. Once, in 1852, he lost his bal- 
ance, tumbled into the river, and 
never was seen again. 

In 1930, two rum-runners, smug- 
gling a load from the Canadian to 
the U.S. shore in a rowboat, per- 
ished when their boat was swept 
over the falls. A third man from 
the boat was snatched from an ice 
floe, 100 yards from the brink. 

Indians worshiped “The Thun- 
derer.” Their legends recount that 
at intervals a maiden was placed 
in a white canoe and sacrificed to 
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the gods by being sent to her death 
over the brink. 

Nowhere else in the world have 
so many daredevils performed so 
many weird acts. 

This is where Monsieur Blondin 
performed his nerve-numbing feats 
in 1859-60, still unsurpassed for dar- 
ing. On a tightrope, he traveled 
across the Niagara gorge pushing a 
wheelbarrow. For the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII, he 
walked across on three-foot stilts; 
another time, chained hand and 
foot; and once at night, under the 
lights of a railway locomotive. And 
he lived to the age of 87. 

The most notable female _per- 
formers were Marie Spelterini, who 
crossed the gorge walking back- 


ward along a rope, with her feet 
in baskets, and Anna Edson Tay- 
lor. The latter celebrated her 43rd 
birthday in 1901 by tumbling over 
the falls in a barrel, and was the 
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first person to survive such a trip. 
When William (Red) Hill, Jr., a 
member of the river’s most famous 
family, attempted a similar feat in 
1951, in a flimsy vessel made of 
rubber inner tubes, he was killed. 

His father, Red Hill, Sr., and his 
brothers, Major and Corky, kept 
riverside spectators gasping for half 
a century with their feats. They are 
also credited with recovering 250 
bodies from the river, victims of 
suicide and accidents. Red, Sr., held 
a world record for lifesaving med- 
als, won for cheating the river of 
29 persons. 

Now, a century-long era of dare- 
deviltry may have closed. Since 
Red, Jr.’s death, provincial authori- 
ties have adopted a strict policy 
against such exhibitions, with po- 
lice instructed to arrest offenders. 
Despite this, exhibitionists con- 
tinue to talk about plans for brav- 
ing the famous falls. 
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How 4 Chuwch Gan QJeaise Money 


My hobby became a 
source of income for our 
church. I enjoy crochet- 
ing small crosses and 
Sacred Heart badges, and 
whenever I send anyone 
a letter or greeting card, 
I enclose one of my little 

tokens. My friends love them, and 
use them as book markers and even 


wear them on their lapels. They 
have asked me if I would make them 
for their friends, and offered to pay 
me. 

Since I enjoy the work, I agreed. 
The fee I put into a box, and when 
the box is full, I give it to the parish 
priest. One box, for example, had $50 
in it when the priest opened it. 

Mrs. Adolph Bitz. 


[Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, write Tue 
Caruo.ic Dicest. For each letier used, we will pay $10 on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned—Ed.] 
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ARENTS sHouLp teach their 
P children to laugh just as 

they teach them good table 
manners or simple everyday polite- 
ness. I say this as father of five 
children, and because humor is my 
business. 

Children love to laugh, and await 
only the faintest encouragement 
from their parents. And if the child 
does learn to laugh, life for him 
will lose much of its grimness, 
heartache, and frustration. 

But in teaching a child to laugh 
it helps to know something about 
a child’s sense of humor. 
Do all children have 
one? Is it inherited, or 
can it be taught as we 
might teach arithmetic? 

Today these questions 
are being answered by 
child psychologists. Not 
long ago, Yale univer- 
sity’s child clinic made 
an effort to determine 
the best methods by 
which parents could de- 
velop their children’s 
ability to laugh. 

*67 W. 44 St., New York City 18. May, 1954. 

















Teach Your Child to Laugh 


A sense of humor will be one of his most 
valuable possessions 


By Art LINKLETTER 
Condensed from Today’s Woman* 


Dr. Arnold Gesell, the renowned 
child psychologist, tested fifteen 11 
to 22-month-old babies to find out 
what made them laugh. He soon 
discovered that their own mothers 
could tickle them into laughter 15 
times as often as a stranger could. 

Further experiments revealed that 
a child standing upright has a 
greater capacity for laughter than 
one lying down. When a group of 
babies lying in a play pen were 
handed some little toy birds, none 
of the babies tested was amused. 
Yet when handed the birds by his 
mother while he stood 
holding to the rails of 
his play pen, each one 
crowed with happiness. 

Out of ten children, 
seven showed good hu- 
mor when sitting on 
their mothers’ laps, be- 
cause they were in se- 
cure surroundings. The 
three who were alone 
were shown the best 
toys and the funniest 
pictures, yet were bored 
—proving again that 


Copyright 1954 by Fawcett Publications, Inc. and reprinted 
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with permission. 
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props alone are almost useless with- 
out the emotional support of par- 
ents. 

Humor is all in how you go 
about it. Too many parents think 
that throwing a crateful of toys into 
a play pen vite “help yourself 
and let me go ut my chores” 
attitude is sufficient. 

But if you want to have laugh- 
ter in your home you, the parent, 
must start it first, and keep it 
going. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen reaches 
many young parents through his 
weekly television program. To 
them he says, “Laughter distracts 
in no way, any more than the song 
of a bird distracts the quiet of a 
countryside. It would be a very 


dour parent who would think that 
humor interrupted either thought 
or growth.” 

Listen to Dr. Frances Horwich, 
whose televised Ding Dong School 


has turned thousands of homes 
into prekindergarten schoolrooms. 
Studies of every age group have 
convinced Miss Frances that any 
child over eight months of age 
shows a pretty good sense of hu- 
mor. She says, “A normal sense of 
humor starts at home and is nour- 
ished there. A youngster who gets 
a really good sense of laughter 
started early, by a combination of 
home and teacher influences, can 
carry it all his life.” 

Nationally famous for her work 
in the development of child humor 
is Dr. Florence N. Brumbaugh, 
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principal of the elementary school 
of New York City’s Hunter col- 
lege. She thinks that no child is 
totally lacking in a sense of humor. 
Yet, through lack of parental sup- 
port or absence of sympathy be- 
tween child and teacher, she points 
out, a child’s sense of humor can 
be so neglected that it never devel- 
ops. 

What is the value of humor to 
your child? How often have you 
turned his tears over a bumped 
knee into a laugh by directing his 
attention to a funny toy? Or, as a 
child psychologist would - say: 
“How often have you helped your 
child adjust to disappointment or 
pain by encouraging him to relax 
through laughter?” 

Children soon learn to imitate 
what they see and hear. Before 
they can understand any words, 
they realize, far better than most 
adults suspect, the feelings and tones 
of expression, action, and attitudes 
around them. Therefore, an impor- 
tant part of creating a good home 
for your baby is to give him a 
chance to have fun with his par- 
ents. In so doing, you will gain 
twice as much pleasure from being 
a parent. 

The first rule of humor is that 
things can be funny only when we 
are in fun. The second rule is that 
when we are in fun, even disagree- 
able things take on a more pleasant 
aspect. The third is that being in 
fun is a condition natural to child- 
hood; children at play reveal the 
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humorous laugh in its simplest 
form. 

A parent who wants his child 
to laugh must always build up in 
the child a feeling of trust in and 
liking for people. If the only laugh 
you hear from a child is when 
someone else is hurt, look out! To a 
child, every puzzling, ugly, shock- 
ing thing is funny. Thus it is essen- 
tial that you help your child to sort 
out true humor from_ practical 
jokes. 

The home that fails to take ad- 
vantage of every holiday, every 
birthday, and every kind of anni- 
versary loses a wonderful chance 
for laughter. Dress-up parties, pre- 
tend games, and decorations are 
constantly in preparation at our 
house. We have a big playroom, 
adaptable to parties for children 
from four to 16. 

Many mothers fail to realize that 
a party for a child need not be 
elaborate, expensive, or particularly 
time-consuming. Children are hap- 
pier with a few friends and a dish 
of ice cream than with costly deco- 
rations. All that is needed to make 
any occasion a party is merely to 
call it a party and to provide some- 
thing different. 

Another way to develop your 
child’s sense of humor is with 
“props,” such as carefully chosen 
comic books. Dr. Ruth Bakwin, 
child psychologist, says, “Teaching 
can be done effectively through 
comics. By appealing to the child’s 
sense of humor, by presenting ex- 
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treme situations, you can teach him 
to keep out of certain types of diffi- 
culty, That is why cartoons devoted 
to accident prevention are effec- 
tive.” 

The biggest thing to remember 
about jokes, laughter, parties, and 
all other kinds of fun is: take it 
easy! Tolerance enters into this; 
you have to allow for different ideas 
of what is funny. 

Remember when your child came 
home from play school, simply 
bursting to ask you a riddle? Right 
in the middle of your rushing 
about to prepare dinner he said, 
“Mommy, what is black and white 
and red all over?” 

And because you were a good 
mother you said absently, “I don’t 
know, darling. What?” 

Remember the triumphant laugh- 
ter from your child when he said, 
“A newspaper!” ? 

Dig into your memory for 
those old moth-eaten riddles which 
amused you. Often your child’s con- 
cept of humor will not be up to 
your present standards. Yet a loving 
parent will applaud each anecdote, 
riddle, or funny story. 

Of particular interest to me is 
Dr. Brumbaugh’s objection to cer- 
tain TV programs. “It is never good 
for a child’s sense of humor to 
laugh at him, however kindly the 
laughter,” she says. “When the 
entertainer calls attention to mis- 
pronunciations, it may be amusing 
to adults but it’s hardly beneficial 
to the child.” 
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For training your child to laugh, 
TV programs are not yet sufh- 
ciently developed to be depended 
upon. The better programs for 
small children, according to Dr. 
Brumbaugh, provide some mental 
stimulus. 

Today’s young teacher trainees 
are learning to help your child’s 
sense of humor through scrapbooks 
of clippings and illustrations from 
comic strips, cartoons and carica- 
tures; humorous movies; books and 
jokes suitable for children; riddles, 
games, hobbies; limericks, verse. 

Children most enjoy _ telling 
funny stories, according to the 
Hunter-college studies. Next in 


appeal is telling jokes, and third 
is reading funny stories. But all 


three forms of humor, it was found, 
depended largely on the amount 
of sympathy between pupils and 
teachers. Why not try telling your 
child simple stories of things that 
happened to you when you were 
little? You will find it pays big 
dividends in many ways. For one 
thing, in showing your child what 
you were like when you were 
young, you will unconsciously de- 
velop more sympathy and under- 
standing for you in his mind. A 
story of what happened to you as a 
child when you tried to climb a 
tree that was too big, besides 
amusing him, may prevent your 
child from attempting the same 
thing. 

At our house, Mother Linkletter 
has long since resigned herself to 


the kidding, storytelling, and face 
making that run around the dinner 
table every night. And while it may 
not help the little Links’ table man- 
ners, I would be the sorriest parent 
in the world if any of my five chil- 
dren hadn’t the ability to laugh. 

Perhaps the laughter I see re- 
flected in my children is magnified 
beyond its ordinary value because 
I am a comedian. “Dad’s a comic,” 
says one of the young Linkletters, 
“and that means we eat.” 

But I don’t think any one of the 
five would ever admit that a sense 
of humor is merely a commercial 
asset. Their own sense of humor 
is instinctive, it’s kind, and it’s as 
much a part of them as their affec- 
tion for one another. 

Bishop Sheen is talking of chil- 
dren as well as grownups when he 
says, “Laughter is one of the gifts 
that set men apart from the ani- 
mals.” He goes on to explain that 
“children love approbation and can 
easily be cast down into despair 
when blamed excessively for trivial 
faults.” Often it is helpful to laugh 
with the children at mistakes. 

All you need is patience, toler- 
ance, an understanding of the 
child’s mind, which may not be as 
adult when it comes to humor as 
you would like, plus the ability to 
be laughed at yourself. And _ all 
psychologists agree on one point: 
although it’s important to encour- 
age your child’s sense of humor, 
you can’t do it unless you have one 
yourself! 




















What the Reds Plan for You 


Basically, a very unpleasant slavery 


By Mario Per 
Condensed from Think* 


HE COMMUNIsT blueprint is 

for you. It is not just for 

remote lands like Russia or 
China. It is for the entire world. 
You must study it to see how it 
will affect you if it succeeds. 

Your immediate rulers would 
not be Russians, though Russians 
might well rule by remote control. 
They would be Americans, like 
those who have been found guilty 
of plotting to overthrow our gov- 
ernment and of giving our military 
secrets away to our enemies. They 
would not be elected by you or 
anyone else, though you might be 
called on at stated intervals to ap- 
prove (but not to disapprove) of 
their rule. 

They would be the ones to ap- 
point your legislators, judges, gov- 
ernment officials, bureaucrats, police, 
even your building superintendent. 


\ 
= 


You would have nothing to say, or, 
if you said it, it would be at your 
own peril. 

The right of criticism would be 
utterly gone. You might at first 
forget yourself and speak out as 
you do now. That is where you 
personally would be cracked down 
upon, until you had learned to hold 
your tongue and let your thoughts 
go unspoken. 

You would be guaranteed a job, 
whether you wanted it or not. You 
would never again run the risk of 
being unemployed. But you would 
have little or nothing to say about 
the nature of your job, its location, 
or the pay you would receive. 

As a manual worker, you would 
have no control over wages, hours, 
or working conditions. A strike 
would be an act of treason against 
the nation. Your union would be a 
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company union, designed to fur- 
ther the interests of the employer, 
not your own. The government 
would be the sole employer. You 
could change your job or your 
plant only by special permission. 

Your free time would no longer 
be your own. You might be re- 
quired to work overtime not for 
double time, or time and a half, 
but for nothing. Your leisure hours 
would be taken up with govern- 
ment-prescribed activities. 

As a farmer, at first you would 
be told exactly what to raise and 
what not to raise, how much of 
your product to turn over to the 
government, how much you could 
keep for your own use or sell on 
the open market. 

And what is more, as time went 
on, the chances are you would be 
asked to merge your farm with 
other farms which you and your 
fellow farmers would all cultivate 
together for the government. In 
return for this, the government 
would pay you fixed wages, just as 
though you worked in a factory. 

As an office worker, your salary, 
hours, and terms of employment 
would be fixed; no change without 
permission, no employer but the 
government. As a doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, professor, nurse, research 
worker, the same would hold true. 
As an intellectual, you would have 
academic freedom only within the 
bounds prescribed by the govern- 
ment. If your scientific findings 
did not coincide with the Marxist 
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philosophy, you would have to 
scrap the findings. 

In a communist America, your 
right to own property would be 
severely limited. You could own 
personal things, books, appliances, 
clothing, but not productive or 
semiproductive property, such as 
a mine, a factory, a large farm, a 
bank or even an auto. If you had 
a little money, you could invest it 
in government bonds, but not in 
stocks or bonds of a private cor- 
poration. Insurance would be pro- 
vided, but only by the government 
and on the government’s terms. 
Your control over your bank ac- 
count would be entirely subject to 
the government’s financial policy; 
you might find your dollars reduced 
overnight to one-tenth their value. 

If you belonged to a certain class 
you would find yourself under sus- 
picion. As a former businessman, 
for instance, you might be put to 
hard manual labor, just to prove to 
you that businessmen were no long- 
er in favor. 

Your control over your children 
would practically cease. The state 
would prescribe their education and 
upbringing, and they would be 
taught to regard family ties as 
secondary to the ties that bound 
them to the state. 

Your right to worship would be 
sharply curtailed. Your Church 
would be made an object of ridi- 
cule, and its priests would be 
harshly dealt with if they dared to 
open their mouths in reply. 
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If you were a member of a mi- 
nority group, you might be grant- 
ed equality and freedom from dis- 
crimination, but only as long as 
you did not join your fellow mem- 
bers in an attempt to preserve your 
own customs and traditions. Any 
attempt to retain individuality 
would lead to exile. The equality 
you would receive would be the 
equality of slaves, all toiling to- 
gether for the same master. 

Who would that master be? In 
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theory, the state. But the state is 
impersonal. In reality, there would 
be a new master class of convinced 
or insincere first-hour communists 
who would be the first to get on 
the bandwagon. They would get 
the best jobs, the best housing, the 
finest cars and food and clothing 
and amusements and education. 
They would set up a new nobility, 
in all respects similar to the aris- 
tocracies of medieval times. You 
would be a modern serf. 


Grandpa’s Bonus 


“As long as folks like to get something for nothing, I don’t have to worry 
about my business,” grandpa always used to say. His auction house flourished 


in spite of fierce competition. 


“Let me tell you my secret,” grandpa confided in me one day. “Come over 
here, child, and I'll show you something.” 

He opened the top drawer of a bureau. I gasped. In the drawer shone a 
piece of inexpensive jewelry, and instinctively I reached for it. 

Quickly grandpa shut the drawer. “No, child, that isn’t for you. That piece 
of jewelry stays right in that drawer until the lucky bidder gets that bureau. 
When the jewelry is discovered, the person who finds it is pretty sure to 


feel mighty good about it. 


“Yep,” grandpa continued, “people sure like to get something for nothing. 
And I like to encourage them. That’s why I get so many customers.” 

Grandpa knew people. Every time I attend an auction these days, I hope- 
fully bid for some article that might contain that “something for nothing” 
that grandpa had told me about. That little extra, unexpected bonus—what 
spice it adds to the routine of the everyday. 

Grandpa taught me to give just a little bit more than people expect. My 
reward comes when I watch the expressions of astonished delight on the faces 


of the recipients. 


It doesn’t have to be a material thing, either. An extra word of kindness, 
encouragement, sympathy, a special effort to be helpful, a “thank you” where 


none is expected: those are bonuses, too. 


Lily Sandrof. 




















Your Emotions 


Drive Your Car 


You are looking for trouble when you 
enter traffic with a disturbed mind 


By Maurice ZoLotow 
Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


SANDWICH, a glass of flat beer, 

a fountain pen, and a neurotic 
pattern of automobile driving killed 
a man not long ago. John was 27 
years old, a drugstore manager. He 
had spent the evening at a movie 
theater with a friend. Toward mid- 
night, both men, having enjoyed 
the movie, entered a_ restaurant. 
John ordered a baked-ham sand- 
wich on white bread and a beer. He 
didn’t like what he got. He com- 
plained that the bread was stale 
and the beer flat. 

The day had been filled with 
frustrations for John, who usually 
was a soft-spoken fellow, with a 
smile for the world. The customers 
in the drugstore had been unusually 
irritating that day; the owner had 
bawled him out for being late with 
the monthly inventory. His girl 
friend had turned him down for a 
date. 

Then he took out his fountain 
pen to write a small check he want- 
ed to cash at the restaurant. The 


pen didn’t work. “This blasted 
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pen,” John said, “is no good, and it 
never was any good.” Jamming on 
his hat, he walked out of the res- 
taurant. 

Then both men got into John’s 
convertible, and headed for the 
open road. John was a good driver. 
But seething with frustration and 
rage, he was a potential killer at 
the wheel. Ten miles out of town 
he crossed a bridge at 70 miles an 
hour. Suddenly, his car struck an 
abutment, skidded crazily, and 
flopped over the bridge into the 
water. His passenger swam to shore. 
John didn’t make it. 

In Baltimore, recently, a head-on 
collision of two cars resulted in in- 
stant death for all occupants of both 
cars, save one person. From his hos- 
pital bed, an irresponsible young 
driver explained that the car ap- 
proaching him had failed to dim its 
headlights. He had deliberately 
crashed into the oncoming car “to 
teach the fool to dim his lights 
when he sees a car coming toward 
him.” 


New York City 19. January, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the Hearst Corp., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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These driving accidents, two of 
more than 9 million that took place 
in 1954, are dramatic evidence that 
not all accidents are really acciden- 
tal. Authorities estimate that as 
many as 80% of all driving acci- 
dents are caused by emotional in- 
stability, hostility, frustration, or ag- 
gression finding expression through 
an automobile. Safety experts, mo- 
tor-vehicle-bureau administrators, 
accident investigators, and insur- 
ance men no longer believe that 
bad roads, lack of technical skill, 
or even a driver’s poor physical con- 
dition cause all the accidents. 

In Connecticut, 3,663 drivers with 
bad accident records were examined 
over a two-year period. According 
to the study, their visual sharpness, 
field of vision, resistance to glare, 
depth perception, and reaction time 
were no worse than those of the 
average driver with no accidents. 
The same results were found in 
similar tests conducted in Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and Washington, 
B.C. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, head of 
the New York University Center 
for Safety Education, puts it this 
way. “In recent years, we have 
learned that when we are searching 
for the unknown factor in acci- 
dents, we must look for the psy- 
chological factors in the driver. We 
had always assumed that the urge 
for self-preservation was so strong 
that it would keep emotions under 
control. That isn’t so. A man may 
be technically a superior driver, but 








if he gets behind the wheel in a 
state of tension, his judgment and 
ability go right out the window.” 

Three groups of drivers get into 
accidents because of emotional com- 
plications: the accident prone, 
2. the man with a neurotic behavior 
pattern who uses the automobile as 
a way to express his emotions, 3. the 
usually careful driver who, under 
temporary stress or anxiety, drives 
badly. 

Take the case of Wilma, a friend 
of mine. Wilma has been driving 
for 17 years without doing anything 
worse than scraping the side of the 
garage when she backs the car out 
in the morning. She has two chil- 
dren. Recently, her oldest child was 
stricken with polio. Wilma drove 
the child to the hospital and left her 
there. Driving out of the hospital 
parking lot, Wilma suddenly put 
on speed rounding a curve and 
crashed into a hurricane fence, suf- 
fering severe contusions on her face 
and arms. The car had to be towed 
to a junk yard. 

One of the most striking proofs 
of how emotional tension trans- 
forms a skillful driver into a clumsy 
bungler is the way a criminal drives 
a getaway car. Policemen are 
amazed at how often criminals who 
have successfully pulled off a big 
job are caught because the driver of 
the getaway car has handled it 
poorly. 1 am not speaking of those 
cases in which the police are in hot 
pursuit. I refer to cases where the 
criminals would have escaped but 
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for an avoidable auto accident. 

But you don’t have to be a profes- 
sional criminal running away from 
danger to make a stupid error in 
driving. Any driver under keen 
emotional pressure can make a sim- 
ilar mistake. The odds are that any 
experienced driver who gets in- 
volved in an accident as the result 
of a stupid maneuver—not slowing 
down at an intersection, or passing 
another car on a hill or around a 
curve on a two-lane highway—is 
unconsciously driving to kill. 

Suppose a husband drives an au- 
tomobile after he has quarreled 
with his wife and swallowed his re- 
sentment instead of talking back. 
The chances are good that he will 
get into an accident. An automobile 
is a lethal weapon, an instrument 
of power: it gives the little man up 
to 250 big horses. Under stress of 
hostility, he may use this power 
quite irrationally. The fact that he 
may also be injured or even killed 
in so doing seems to make no dif- 
ference. 

Although women, by and large, 
are technically inferior to men in 
handling a car because they drive 
less, yet they get into far fewer fatal 
accidents, even with their much 
lower mileage. “Symbolically,” 
writes Dr. Irving J. Sands, in a re- 
cent issue of the New York State 
Journal of Medicine, “the home is 
feminine and the automobile mas- 
culine.” The car is man’s weapon. 
In studying hundreds of cases of 
unusual automobile accidents over 
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the last three years, I have yet to 
find one case in which a woman 
driver was involved! Out of more 
than 3,000 accident repeaters and 
traffic violators treated in the Traffic 
Accident Prevention clinic of the 
New Jersey Division of Motor 
Vehicles, fewer than 1% have been 
women! 

A Connecticut survey of 30,000 
licensed drivers showed that 4% of 
them were involved in 36% of the 
accidents reported over a six-year 
period. These 1,200 drivers had 15 
times as many accidents as the av- 
erage driver. A New Jersey survey 
last year of 947 chronic driving vio- 
lators showed they had three times 
as many accidents as the average 
driver. 

Reckless impulsiveness character- 
izes the accident-prone driver. He 
concentrates on immediate _pleas- 
ures, with little regard for the past 
and no planning for the future. 
He has a happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward responsibility. His employ- 
ment record is spotty. He hates 
authority. He likes adventure and 
excitement. His irresponsibility may 
be the expression of deep-rooted 
conflicts having their origins in his 
childhood. 

On the basis of present data, it is 
unlikely that much can be done 
about accident-prone cases. The 
only practical course is to rule them 
off the highway to reduce the like- 
lihood of their endangering the 
lives of others, and thus compel 
them to confine their accidents to 
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slipping on ice or falling down 
stairs. A large Midwestern trucking 
company cut down its accident rec- 
ord to one-fifth when it shifted all 
drivers with more than one acci- 
dent to office jobs. 

Besides persons under a tempo- 
rary strain who get into accidents 
and the incurable accident-prone in- 
dividuals, there is a third category 
of dangerous drivers. They are 
those with a deeply ingrained neu- 
rotic behavior pattern. Such _ pat- 
terns take many forms that set the 
neurotic driver off from the acci- 
dent-prone driver. One striking dif- 
ference between the neurotic and 
the accident-prone driver is that the 
latter constantly gets into accidents 
of one sort or another. The neurot- 
ic driver may avoid an accident for 
years but constantly finds himself 
in tight situations and has a succes- 
sion of narrow escapes and near 
accidents, 

The neurotic is likely to have a 
strong paranoid streak in his make- 
up. He is convinced that anybody 
who passes him on the road is do- 
ing so maliciously. This individual 
projects his own hostility onto 
everybody around him. He is the 
“everybody hates me, everybody 
is against me” sort. As a driver, he 
is forever misinterpreting the ac- 
tions of other drivers, and there- 
fore may be as dangerous as a 
lunatic with a loaded gun. 

Another type of personality must 
be in complete control of every 
phase of life to feel secure. Such 
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a man usually dominates his wife, 
dictates to his children and em- 
ployees every little detail of what 
to do and how to do it. This is 
the sort of driver who will tail- 
gate you if he thinks you are going 
too slow, or will hold up a long 
line of traffic because he insists on 
going exactly 35, even though the 
stream of traffic is moving at 40. 
Sooner or later, this person’s in- 
volved attempts to control the road 
will create a collision. 

Another potentially dangerous 
driver is the rigidly compulsive 
person who operates on a tight 
schedule. This fellow may be a 
good driver as long as everything 
goes smoothly. But he has every- 
thing timed exactly, and if any- 
thing deviates from his mental 
outline he becomes uneasy, pan- 
icky, and is likely to do something 
foolish on the road. 

In the foregoing cases, we are 
not dealing with poor drivers, but 
with disturbed personalities who 
express their neuroses in driving. 
Such bad drivers are facing difficul- 
ties in other aspects of their daily 
lives. The only way they can stop 
being highway menaces is to gain 
insight into their neurotic behavior 
so that they may gradually develop 
a more realistic and less emotional 
reaction to life. Psychotherapy is 
undoubtedly the most effective 
method. 

As long ago as 1940, Lowell S. 
Selling, a brilliant psychologist, 
discovered that the majority of bad 
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drivers were suffering from emo- 
tional disturbances. He was the 
first to set up a clinic to study the 
personality of the traffic violator. 
He examined hundreds of violators 
at his special psychiatric clinic in 
the Recorders court, in Detroit. 
Since then, although other cities 
in Michigan, Connecticut, New 
York, California, and Pennsylvania 
have made sporadic efforts to deal 
constructively with the sick motor- 
ist, there was no well-organized 
procedure until October, 1952. 
Then, William J. Dearden, former 
director of the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Motor Vehicles, started a 
Trafic Accident Prevention clinic, 
under supervision of the Center for 
Safety Education. 

Until the development of high- 
speed, limited-access turnpikes, 
highways, freeways, and through- 
ways combined with the 200-horse- 
power automobile, there was no 
pressing need for a motor clinic. 
Once, an accident usually meant 
just a banged-up fender. Today, it 
often means death or serious in- 
jury. Our states can no longer de- 
lay taking immediate action on the 
problem. 

In New Jersey, any driver who 
has had two or more accidents, or 
two convictions for drunken driv- 
ing, or 12 points against him with- 
in a three-year period must be 
examined at the Traffic Accident 
Prevention clinic. (Under New 
Jersey law, any moving-traffic vio- 
lation is scored according to its 
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seriousness. Passing a red light 
costs you three points, for in- 
stance.) At the clinic, the violator 
is first run through a battery of 
physiological tests to check his re- 
sponses, to determine his ability 
to see at night, to recover from the 
glare of oncoming headlights, to 
respond with hands and feet in 
a crisis. Then come the psychologi- 
cal tests. He takes the Thurstone 
temperament schedule, which, by 
means of subtle questions, deter- 
mines the subject’s adjustment to 
people and society. Then he fills 
out the Sacks sentence-completion 
test for personality evaluation. 

There are no right or wrong 
answers in this test. Interpreted 
by a trained psychologist, the an- 
swers give some clue to personality 
orientation. On the basis of the 
tests, a driver’s license may be 
jeopardized unless he undertakes 
to receive some emotional guid- 
ance. The New Jersey plan is still 
in its infancy. 

Ultimately, we must reach a 
point where psychotherapy will be 
as compulsory for the emotionally 
sick driver as glasses are for the 
nearsighted driver. 

What can you as a driver do, 
meanwhile? First of all, learn to 
spot the emotionally sick driver 
when you meet him on the road. 
He is the red-light jumper, the 
tail-gater, the slow man at the head 
of the procession, the erratic passer 
and weaver, the road hog. 

If you encounter such a driver, 
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give him as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. He is looking for trouble, 
whether he knows it or not. If he 
is tail-gating you, let him pass 
you, or speed up a little. If he 
persists, turn off and take another 
road until he disappears. If you 
must pass a neurotic motorist, 
make sure you have plenty of room 
on the left side in case he suddenly 
decides to stop you from passing. 
Never try to teach the neurotic 
motorist a lesson. 

Suppose you suspect that you 
yourself may have some neurotic 
elements in your driving? Well, 
don’t go off half-cocked about 
yourself. All of us, at one time 
or another, have blown our horns 
a little too fervently and have taken 
a few chances in passing. Don’t 
suddenly decide you’re an accident- 
prone case or a paranoid. 

But if you are averaging more 
than one accident for every 10,000 
miles, if you continually, day after 
day, find yourself in close squeezes, 
if you feel that you must overtake 
every car on the road or be miser- 
able, if you get fidgety and unhap- 
py when you're held up a few 
minutes by a jam, then you had 
better sit down and take an in- 
ventory of your personality. With 
great honesty and the help of your 
religious adviser you should be able 
to correct your destructive habits 
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and replace them with a healthier 
and more realistic outlook. 

Finally, remember that all of us 
have bad days. It is on a bad day 
that even the best driver may 
temporarily become accident prone. 
Probably 70% of accidents are 
caused by one-accident drivers, peo- 
ple who never had an accident be- 
fore. So never drive when you're 
upset, if you can avoid it. Take 
some deep breaths and walk around 
the block. 

In. its driver-training courses, 
the American Automobile associa- 
tion teaches new drivers to learn 
how to compensate, if they must 
drive when they find themselves 
feeling tired or under an intense 
emotional strain. By “compensat- 
ing,” the AAA refers to making 
allowances for the fact that you 
are not in your normal frame of 
mind. 

Thus, if you drive daily down a 
certain highway at 50 mph, on the 
day you are disturbed or unhappy 
about something, take it at 40, or, 
better yet, take a new road, so that 
your attention will be concentrated 
on a fresh situation. Leave more 
space than you usually do between 
your car and the car ahead. Be 
twice as cautious at intersections 
and highway mergers. 

Drive as if your life depends on 
it. It does. 


Owe 1l-vear-oip, asked for an essay on why he liked TV, wrote: “I like 
TV because I haven’t got one. When you have one, you get fed up with it.” 


London Tit-Bits. 





The cross is for soldiers—ever since Constantine’s day 


In This Sign —Victory! 


By Ist Lr. Wittram V. Kennepy (U.S. Air Force) 


Condensed from the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings* 
&. 


HE cross is the symbol of West- 

ern civilization, as the ham- 
mer and sickle is the symbol of 
communism. The time has come 
for the cross te be returned to its 
rightful place as the symbol of 
Christian armies. 

The cross represents the dignity 
of man; the hammer and sickle, 
the concept of man as a beast of 
burden. If the West is defending 
the cross and all that it stands for, 
then let each of our fighting men 
carry the cross on his tank, on his 
aircraft, his ship, his 
vehicles, and possi- 
bly even his weap- 
ons and uniform. If 
the soldier of the 
communist world is 
fighting against the 
cross, then let him 
know exactly what 
it is he is being sent 
out to destroy. 


In the Western 
world, the Church 
flag, bearing the 


cross, is the only 
flag that is permit- 





ted to fly above the national ban- 
ner. This is recognition, indeed, of 
the fact that the cross of Christ is 
the symbol that has bound the 
Western world together for well 
over 1,000 years. 

Constantine I, emperor of Rome 
and builder of Constantinople, who 
led his legionnaires to victory over 
Maxentius in 312 a.p. at the battle 
of the Pons Milvius, first carried 
the cross on a battle standard. 
Shortly before the battle, he had a 
vision of a flaming cross surround- 

ed by the words Jn 

fr, Hoc Signo Vinces— 

\ “In This Sign Thou 
Shalt Conquer.” 

The Crusades 
were a series of cam- 
paigns undertaken 
by a feudal society. 
They were made 
possible only by the 
universal insignia, 
the cross, worn on 
the breasts of the 
knights. 

For 200 years, the 
armies of Christen- 


*Annapolis, Md. December, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the U.S. Naval Institute, and reprinted with 
permission. 
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dom stormed the ramparts of the 
Seljuk empire. Jerusalem and its 
holy places were taken, and then 
lost. The Crusaders failed to hold 
Palestine, but they saved Europe. 

In the 15th century, the Ottoman 
Turks became a new threat. Con- 
stantinople fell to them in 1453. 
The cross, symbol of all that the 
Turks hated most, was ripped 
down and the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia was turned into a mosque. 
In 1521, the Turks invaded Europe, 
penetrating to the very gates of 
Vienna. 

Fifty years later, they moved 
against Europe again, this time by 
sea. Don Juan of Austria and his 
Christian galleons met them at 
Lepanto and drove Turkish sea 
power out of the western Mediter- 
ranean. Making their final attack 
in 1683, the Turks again reached 
Vienna and again were turned 
back, this time by John Sobieski of 
Poland. 

Few, if any, of the threats that 
the Western world has faced in 
centuries past have involved the sa- 
tanic planning so characteristic of 
the communists. The ancient 
threats of the Arab, Mongol, and 
Turk, however, teach us that the 
ideals that have made the West 
great have been under violent at- 
tack since their inception. 

In our day, Western civilization 
has run afoul of an age in which 
innocence has been ridiculed, pa- 
triotism derided as “flag waving” 
and religion as “superstition.” 


Both the professional soldier and 
his civilian comrades have borne 
the brunt of an attack that was as 
antimilitary as it was antireligious. 
The soldier became, unwittingly or 
not, one of the principal custodians 
of the cross as symbol of Christian 
civilization. The soldier has al- 
ways shown reverence to the cross 
as the basic design of the highest 
military decorations. Whether it 
was the Distinguished Service 
cross of the U.S., the Victoria cross 
of Great Britain, or the Croix de 
Guerre of France, the soldier has 
remained true to the cross as a 
symbol of the ultimate in self- 
sacrifice, heroism, and devotion to 
a cause and to fellow men. 

The struggle between East and 
West is being resolved, not as a 
conflict of economic and geograph- 
ic interests alone, but as a struggle 
between the concept of man as a 
creature with an immortal soul 
made in the image of God, and the 
concept of man as a beast of bur- 
den, a tool of the state. 

It is the cross against the ham- 
mer and sickle. 

Day in and day out, therefore, 
let us impress upon the Pole, the 
Hungarian, the Bulgar, the Slo- 
vene, and the Ukranian, and the 
Russian, too, that he bears arms 
against the faith for which his 
fathers fought and died. The effect 
on their morale of seeing the cross 
constantly displayed as the symbol 
of their “enemies” could destroy 
forever their value to communism. 











In Southern Italy, it is not unusual to see boys doing stren- 


uous manual labor. This youngster carries stone for a dam 
project. His pay is 4,000 lire (about $6.40) a month. 
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‘wy ho says it’s fun to be a 

¥ child? In many parts of the 
world, poverty shortens childhood; 
and youngsters who should be play- 
ing with dolls and balls are com- 
peting in the business world for the 
chance to earn a living. 

This is true for the most part in 
Europe and Asia, where there are 
few if any laws governing child 
labor. Even in the U.S., not every 
state has an adequate child-labor 
law. At 11 and 12, children are 
earning small pay and big calluses; 
and coincidentally some extra mea- 
sure of freedom. 

Bringing home a weekly wage 
elevates the youngster in the eyes 
of his parents and gives him an 
independent status he would not 
gain otherwise for several years. 
But it is an independence founded 
on an illusion of adulthood. Ac- 
tually, it rests on ignorance, inex- 
perience, and painful inadequacy 
in the face of the questions that 
maturity asks. 

The results are both immediate 
and long term in their effects: ju- 


A 13-year-old Sicilian girl helps 
her parents in their business. 
They weave the baskets, and she 


carries them to the market. 


venile delinquency has skyrocket- 
ed everywhere in the world; and 
the twisted personalities have yet 
to wreak their full vengeance on 
the world that sent them so soon 
from their toys to the factories. 


There, childhood ends. 
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Although the boys give their parents most of their earnings, the 
lads may keep some money for themselves. These children gam- 
ble pocket money at the roulette wheel during a fair in Sicily. 








Francesco works an eight-hour 
day behind the counter of a foun- 
tain and bar in Southern Italy. 
He’s only 12 years old; but his 
brother is sick, and his parents 


are poor; so he works to help 


support the family. 
In Europe, the Cigarette is the 


hoy’s claim to adulthood. These 


boys are nine years old. 


Photography by Three Lions 








Boys operate many Italian gas 
stations. This lad makes change 
out of the purse hanging at his 
side. 


“Only a few lire left. Should I 
gamble them too? I worked so 
hard for this money.” —- 


On the isle of Crete, a blind war 
orphan calls out her wares. She 
works in the market place of 


Herakleion (lower left). 


When mother and father both 


work, it is sometimes father who 


does the baby-sitting. This father 


drives a pedicab in Saigon, Indo- 


china. 























After Five Marriages 


I heeded the priests’ advice to pray and came finally to happiness 
in my new faith 





By Lituian Rotu 


ae VE Mave some bad mistakes. 
“ As a movie star, I made a 
Hs million and lost it. As a 
daughter, I loved my mother dear- 
ly; yet I still managed to fail her 
in lots of ways. As a woman, I 
married five men. As a problem, I 
was a 100-proof alcoholic. As a 
Jew, I was sure that the step to 
Catholicism was easy. 

I was wrong. Wrong every time. 

I wrote a book about most of 
this. It is called J’11 Cry Tomorrow. 
The only thing I ever said in its 
favor is that it told the truth about 
me. Maybe that’s what made it 
lucky. In any case, it hit the top of 
most best-seller lists and, in a little 
while, I began to get letters from 
Catholic women. 

“How did you get to be a Catho- 
lic,” one wanted to know, “with 
all those marriages behind you?” 
Another was a bit more blunt. 
“I’ve got a sister who is divorced 
from a convict, and she has remar- 
ried. Now she can’t receive the 
sacraments. How did you get away 
with it?” 

I'll tell you. It’s no secret. But 
first, please understand: the Church 
did not make any special rules for 
Lillian Roth. For a long while, I 
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was sure that there was a plot to 
keep me out of the Catholic 
Church. Well, you’ll see. 

My new way of life began Jan. 
18, 1947, when I married in civil 
court Thomas Burt McGuire, the 
fifth of my husbands. He is of me- 
dium height, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed and, like me, he is in his early 
40’s and has experienced consider- 
able pain in life—polio has left him 
lame. I met him at Alcoholics 
Anonymous when I first tried to 
regain sobriety. He was already 
dry, and getting accustomed to it. 
The first time Burt took me to a 
neighborhood movie, I couldn’t 
help laughing—and crying—a little 
bit. Here was dear Burt, trying to 
escort the once-glamorous Roth— 
and I had thrown my sacroiliac; I 
had a sprained toe and a cold in 
the head. I was a sight! 

Later, I learned that he had 
watched me for weeks, and he was- 
n’t certain that I was going to try 
to make it. When he decided I was 
going to stick it out, he wanted to 
help me. After several dates, he 
took me out for a hamburger, and 
he said, “This is a momentous oc- 
casion because this is the night we 
have fallen in love.” I had no such 








feeling. The remark, I was certain, 
had a flavor of cynicism because I 
had a very low opinion of myself 
and I had heard that he was from 
a “society” family. 

Later, when we became friends, 
he used to irritate me by saying, 
“I love you a little bit. Not much. 
But a little bit.” Still later, he 
shocked me by suggesting that I go 
back on liquor. He said he knew I 
was taking pills, and that they 
were even worse than liquor. What 
I didn’t realize was that in all these 
things he was goading me to help 
myself. 

He understood that I was Jewish, 
and he asked me to pray to the 
blessed Mother who, he said, had 
come of a good Jewish family. I 
told him that I didn’t quite believe 
in heaven and that the idea of a 
blessed Mother seemed to me 
rather silly. He said that he had 
been born and raised a Catholic 
but that he didn’t really believe 
that the Church was for him. So 
we tried Christian Science readings, 
but that didn’t help either. But we 
were trying to reach God. 

When he talked marriage seri- 
ously, I tried to discourage him. I 
told him of mistakes I had made, 
plus four miserable marriages. I 
closed by saying, “Burt, I’m not 
good enough. I’m just a shell.” 

“You have a lot of real beauty,” 
he said quietly. 

I know now that both of us were 
looking for an answer. Somewhere, 
we felt, there must be something, 
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or someone, or some food that will 
satisfy all of a human being. A sort 
of supervitamin pill for mind and 
body would have been fine. We 
knew that there was a soul. But, 
like your heart, it’s there, but you 
never get to see it. 

For a while, I tried a stage come- 
back, but something was missing. 
Added to this, I began to black out 
for a minute or so while sober. 
Gay patrons in night clubs, who 
knew that I had been an alcoholic, 
would try to spike my orange juice 
with alcohol, and think it was a 
funny joke. 

I wanted to quit. Burt wouldn’t 
let me. For a backslid Catholic, that 
boy sure talked funny. He said that 
all of these things were the work 
of the devil; that the devil was 
afraid that, if I ever made good and 
told the world about it, it would 
hurt him. Burt said I would just 
have to keep trying and that once 
I made the grade, I’d be able to 
write about it. Poor Burt! 

We were married in West New 
York, N. J. Two alcoholics were 
our witnesses. (It figured!) People 
didn’t mean to, but they made it 
difficult, and Burt suggested that 
we get away, out of the country. I 
managed to get some bookings in 
Australia. Still, to tell the truth, I 
did not believe ’'d ever win. And 
as for writing a book—never! 
Down Under, I made some per- 
sonal appearances and we managed 
to keep going. Burt kept urging 
me to write, and one day I tried. 
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What I wrote was a single sen- 
tence: “Where is everybody?” 

To you, that must be funny. To 
me, or to any alcoholic, there is a 
world of heartache in the question. 
One day, listening to the radio in 
Melbourne, I heard the story of 
Our Lady of Fatima, on a relay of 
a London broadcast. I was lying on 
the bed listening. 

When it ended, I popped up and 
cried, “Burt, I’ve got to become 
a Catholic.” 

He chuckled. “It isn’t that easy.” 

He took me to an Australian 
priest he knew—a convert from 
Judaism. This priest listened to me 
politely. Then he said, “It isn’t 
what you feel. It’s what you know, 
Lillian. You must pray hard.” 

I did not understand. Today, of 
course, I realize that there is a lot 
of difference between feeling that 
there is a God and one true 
Church, and knowing it. 

I gulped, and said, “Father, what 
do you think the Jews will think if 
I turn Catholic? And, while we’re 
on the subject, what do you think 
the Catholics will think?” 

“It doesn’t matter what anyone 
thinks about anything,” he said 
softly. “It does matter what God 
thinks.” 

You know what? I was just a 
mixed-up Jewess married to a 
fallen-away Catholic. We were 
lame and taped up in more ways 
than one. Still, we did a little good. 
Most all of Australia was without 
an Alcoholics Anonymous group, 
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and we started several. Between 
times, instead of praying I did an 
enormous amount of religious read- 
ing. There is hardly a book between 
Human Destiny and The Lives of 
the Saints that these worldly eyes 
haven’t covered. 

When we got back to Holly- 
wood, I decided to see another 
priest, and get myself converted. He 
told me to pray. I tried another 
priest. “Pray,” he said. I tried a 
third. And a fourth. “Pray, pray, 
pray.” What kind of an answer is 
that? Even worse, one kindly priest 
listened to the whole story, covered 
his wonderful old forehead with his 
bony hand, and murmured, “Hope- 
less. Hopeless.” 

I lost control of myself. “Father, 
listen! What have mistakes in mar- 
riage got to do with it? It’s my soul 
I’m worried about.” 

The priest said that he would 
pray for me. They all said that. I 
was convinced that the Church 
didn’t want me. 

Toward the end of 1947 I re- 
ceived a rosary from my mother-in- 
law. Mrs. McGuire was a lovely 
woman. She was a great Catholic 
who felt, with justice, that her son 
had compounded his alcoholism by 
throwing away his birthright as a 
Catholic, and then had slid a little 
farther downward by marrying a 
Jewish girl with problems. Yet, in 
Christian charity, she had sent me 
those beads. I went to have them 
blessed. 


Be good enough to listen closely, 
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because that rosary, sent by a 
woman who had every right to re- 
sent me, turned out to be the small- 
est key to the biggest door in the 
world. I stopped into Blessed Sacra- 
ment church in Hollywood to have 
it blessed. Burt was with me. Jesuit 
Father John O’Gara blessed the 
rosary. 

He said, “Aren’t you Lillian 
Roth?” I nodded. I had introduced 
myself as Mrs. McGuire. “I’ve been 
expecting you.” 

Expecting me? I asked what he 
meant. He said that he had received 
a letter, some time ago, from a 
priest in North Sydney, Australia, 
saying that Lillian Roth would be 
stopping in someday to explain her 
desire for conversion. 

My head felt light. I couldn’t 
believe it. After all the rebuffs, and 
of all the priests in the world, how 
did one in far-off Australia know 
that someday I would walk into 
Blessed Sacrament church and meet 
Father O’Gara in America? [ still 
do not know the answer to this. 

As I left that church, I said to 
Burt, “Father O’Gara is a priest I 
can really talk to.” A day or two 
later, I was back. I told him my 
story. If he was shocked, he did 
not reveal it. When I finished, he 
said, “I will talk this over with 
Father McCoy.” Father McCoy was 
the pastor. 

At the time, we lived in Santa 
Monica; and we were often so 
broke that we didn’t have the next 
month’s rent. The last crushing 
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blow fell when Father McCoy said 
that my case seemed unsolvable. 
After the little ray of hope from 
Father O’Gara, this was too much 
to take. I went back to the house 
and tried to read a copy of Time. 
In it was an article about Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen. He said that the 
three requisites for a good priest in 
interviewing potential converts are 
“Kindness, kindness, and more 
kindness.” 

I phoned Father McCoy and, in 
a voice half between frustration and 
tears, I pleaded, “Father, haven’t I 
a chance?” 

He did not speak for a moment. 
Then he said, “Anyone so persis- 
tent deserves some help. I'll tell you 
what to do, Miss Roth. First of all, 
go to your own parish church and 
tell the priest that you want in- 
structions. After that, keep in 
touch with me, and let me know 
how you make out.” 

The walk to the church was done 
on small peach clouds. I saw Father 
William Swegar and I told him 
that Father McCoy had told me to 
report for instructions. He was 
gentle and at the same time rather 
grim. 

“Do you believe in God?” he 
said. 

I smiled. “Certainly.” 

“How do you know there is a 
God?” 

I looked out the window on my 
left at the yellow rays of the sun 
and the busy birds in the branches 
of trees. “The things I see—all the 
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beauty—” I said, “could not have 
happened by accident.” He asked 
many questions. They were gently 
probing i in character. I tried answer- 
ing with my heart instead of my 
head. Then he switched from ques- 
tions about God to questions about 
me. Who was I? What kind of a 
life had I led? I went through this 
ordeal again. He had a dry sense of 
humor, and his asides eased some 
of the tension inside. 

Before I left, he gave me some 
books to read. He told me, not once 
but many times, that I did not have 
to do this; that I must be fair with 
myself; that if I did not believe 
these things (all of them) it would 
be a greater sin to become a Cath- 
olic than to remain what I was. 

These periods of questions and 
instruction took place four and 
five times a week. Every time we 
approached a new point in teach- 
ing, I was asking “Why?” I’m sure 
that Father Swegar could hear me 
asking “Why?” in his sleep. He 
even tried to slow me down. In the 
beginning he said that I did not 
have to study the Catholic faith so 
intensively; I did not have to learn 
everything at once. I said No; I 
had been trying so long and so hard 
to reach certainty that I was not 
going to select any easy road now. 
] was like an overgrown kid strain- 
ing to go from kindergarten all the 
way through high school in one 
semester. 

These were trying months for 
Burt and for me. He often drove 
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me to the church, then sat outside 
and read while waiting. After 
awhile, he would come inside and 
sit outside the archway, reading. 
After a long while, he asked if he 
could sit inside and listen. This is 
the way that Burt came back to the 
Church. 

Father Swegar (I know he will 
forgive me for this) has a homely 
and lovable face and he has force. 
Once he knows that you are a 
serious student, he goes right along 
with you; no amount of his time is 
too great to give and no point of 
faith is too small for interminable 
explanation. When I got home each 
evening, I was limp. I kept re- 
proaching myself that I was wear- 
ing out this good priest, but each 
day he appeared fresh and quite 
grim. I was intellectually wrung 
out, but happy. Each day, he added 
a small stone to the mosaic of my 
faith. 

One afternoon I suddenly saw the 
whole portrait, and I all but wept: 
“Oh, now I believe!” 

And I did. At once, everything 
fell into place and, with my faith, 
I now had complete understanding. 
During these months, life at home 
was not easy for us. Not only were 
we waging the long struggle for 
salvation, but Burt and I were en- 
joined to live as brother and sister 
until the matter of our marriage 
was straightened out—if it could be 
straightened out. We decided that 
we would do this in complete hon- 
esty. 
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Either it all was worth any 
sacrifice, or it was worthless. At 
this point, we didn’t even know 
whether we were married or not, 
and, until Holy Mother Church 
made a decision, we were just two 
people in love waiting for God’s 
word. 

I was baptized on the eve of the 
feast of the Assumption, Aug. 14, 
1948. The next day, I asked Father 
Swegar if I had to go to Confession. 
He said, with a straight face, “Have 
you committed a sin since yester- 
day?” I said No. He said, “Weil, 
you were born only yesterday.” I 
went to Holy Communion for the 
first time. There are no words of 
human language to express my 
thoughts. 

In September, 1948, the Church 
began to work on my marital situa- 
tion. Father McCoy sent me to the 
University of Loyola in Los An- 
geles, and there I talked to a 
learned priest whose name I do not 
recall. Later, I was sent to see 
Father Harry Trower. He became 
so interested in the case that he 
decided to handle it himself. He 
asked for the names and addresses 
of all of my relatives, friends, ene- 
mies, and ex-husbands. He ordered 
me not to get in touch with any of 
them, not to tell them that the 
Church was investigating my case. 

Shortly after, teams of priests all 
over the country began to visit 
those names and addresses asking 
questions. Plenty of questions. 
What they unearthed, I don’t 
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know. They even visited doctors 
and lawyers I had known. No cow- 
ard facing a firing squad was ever 
as nervous as I. I kept praying. Day 
followed day, week followed week, 
month followed month. I heard 
nothing. 

This went on for another year. 
One day, I met a priest on the 
street, a priest who had turned me 
down as a hopeless case. He knew 
that the case had been under con- 
sideration for a year, and he asked 
me what had happened. I said that 
they had given me no news. 

“You see?” he said sadly. “I told 
you that the case was hopeless, but 
you wouldn’t listen. They’ve had 
the case a year, and they’ve done 
nothing. There is nothing they can 
do.” 

One day, Father Trower called, 
and said, “Your case is going to 
Rome.” | cried for joy, and he said, 
“Don’t get too hopeful. You still 
have a lot of praying to do.” 

He was right. This only meant 
that the Church was going to give 
me more consideration. Rome, too, 
could turn me down as hopeless. 
Every time I thought that I saw a 
break in the clouds, they folded 
together again and I was in dark- 
ness. 

The marriages the Church had to 
consider were as follows: 

Marriage one. In 1931, I was a 
well-known movie star riding high. 
I was drinking, but not heavily. 
Let’s use the word spasmodically, 
instead. The love of my life, a 
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noble Jewish boy, had died a short 
time before. An older man had 
been trying to marry me, and I 
knew that I did not want to marry 
him. 

I met William Scott, an Army 
Air corps cadet from San Antonio. 
To me, he looked alive and strong 
and brave. Every time I glanced at 
him, I could see him, a hero, dying 
some day for our country in a 
flaming plane in the sky. He fol- 
lowed me from San Antonio to 
Atlanta, Ga. He wasn’t easy to be 
done with. 

One morning at four, Willie 
knocked on my door. “Let’s elope,” 
he said. I was a kid. Normally, my 
mother was with me, and made 
most of my decisions. This time, 
she was in New York. The idea of 
an elopement sounded romantic. 
We went down to City Hall in mid- 
morning and, after frequent nips 
at a bottle in my purse, we were 
married. 

I had an abnormal fear of sex 
and, by the time I got back to the 
hotel, I was telling Willie that the 
whole thing had been a mistake. 
He cried. His young life was over. 
My heart went out to him, so we 
got on a train and headed north. 

A nurse was with me (I had suf- 
fered a breakdown when my first 
sweetheart died) and when the 
train pulled into New York she 
took me to a psychiatrist named A. 
A. Brill. The story of my marriage 
was all over the front pages. Dr. 
Brill was a mixed blessing for a 
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bride. He said my marriage would 
not last, but that Willie would be 
good for me for awhile. He sug- 
gested that we go to Europe. 

We did. There I became preg- 
nant and, after awhile, I lost the 
baby. The doctor in attendance sug- 
gested that I build up on wine, and 
I knew at once that he was a fine 
doctor. I stuck to his prescription 
diligently. 

Late that year, I divorced Willie 
in Mexico, and now unbeknown 
to myself I was getting on the 
marital merry-go-round. 

Marriage two. 1 was in New 
York, working onstage and drink- 
ing off. I had a deep need for sta- 
bility, and when I met Judge Ben 
Shalleck I was sure that he could 
keep me on an even keel. He 
wasn’t anxious to marry me at all. 
In fact, when I went out to Los 
Angeles and he sent notes, they 
closed, “Sincerely yours.” 

I flew back to New York, and 
did the romancing and proposing 
myself. Rabbi Bernstein married us 
at the Plaza hotel. After that, I 
learned a lesson. When the judge 
was angry with me, he could re- 
main silent for long periods of 
time. The more silent he was, the 
more I drank. When I drank, I 
convinced myself that I was really 
drinking out of sorrow for the 
sweetheart who had died, and for 
poor, poor Willie Scott. 

Later, when I found that I could 
not be a mother, I turned to work 
for day nurseries and orphanages. 
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I used to take 20 and more young- 
sters out for the afternoon. I wanted 
to adopt one, but, somehow, it 
didn’t happen. I consoled myself 
with the notion that if I only had 
a baby I would automatically stop 
drinking. 

The judge and I remained to- 
gether for six years. One evening in 
California, we had an argument. 
He went back to New York. I sued 
for divorce, charging cruelty. 

Marriage three. This was Eugene 
Wiener. He told me that he was a 
broker. Yet he always needed a 
little money for cabs or for the 
waiter. He had a boy, eight. My 
fascination for Gene started there. 
I wanted his boy. 

It is always difficult to explain 
the things that an alcoholic will do. 
For instance, before we were mar- 
ried, this man beat me up, struck 
my maid, tore my clothes, and 
broke my jaw. I kept running away 
from him. Once, I flew to Balboa, 
Calif. He found me, and, as always, 
he got on his knees and cried for 
forgiveness. 

I had an insane notion that mar- 
riage would reform him. We were 
united by a judge in Los Angeles 
in 1938. I did not reform him. He 
did not reform me. He beat me, 
and I drank to ease the pain of 
shame. He punched me in front 
of a policeman, and told his boy 
that I was a bum. To save myself 
in front of the boy, I told Sonny 
that I was taking care of him as a 
favor for his dead mother. 
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Gene took the boy out to a cem- 
etery, and said, “You want to see 
a real bum? She’s there—under the 
grass.” 

He would take money from me, 
and, later, in front of his friends, 
peel big bills off my roll and say, 
“Here, Lillian. Go out and get 
drunk.” 

In this case, I got an annulment 
from the state, because it was 
proved that Gene had been in- 
dicted, and had been on probation 
or parole from Leavenworth after 
making restitution in a_ fraud 
charge. 

Marriage four. Ed looked like a 
cross between Bing Crosby and my 
father. His name was Edward 
Goldman, but he called himself 
Leeds. He had a cute sense of hu- 
mor, and he used to play cards with 
my mother. I liked that. He sang a 
little, danced a little. He made me 
forget my troubles. 

He kept proposing. I kept drink- 
ing. The record shows that this 
wedding occurred in 1941, but I 
have no recollection of it. Vaguely, 
I recall that I felt sick enough to 
die. My first conscious thought is 
of walking in on my mother, and 
saying, “We are married.” Ed and 
I had nothing in common. He went 
off to join the army, and I was 
in a half world between liquor and 
pills and was no longer sure what 
was real and what imagined. 

Eddie divorced me. Grounds: 
cruelty. 

That’s all. With the exception of 
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Judge Shalleck, none of the mar- 
riages were given any thought. The 
fifth one, with Burt McGuire, was 
the only one with true meaning, for 
I had so little to give and he loved 
me so much. 

In the eyes of the Church none of 
the marriages could possibly be 
valid except the first, to Willie 
Scott. The Church declared the 
others invalid one by one. The next 
step was to try to repair the first 
marriage. A priest was sent to 
Willie Scott, and he was asked if 
he would come back to me. He said 
No. He was married again, and 
under no circumstances would con- 
sider coming back to me. As ours 
was not a Catholic wedding, it was 
therefore not a sacrament; I was 
not baptized at that time; I had 
since become a Catholic; my mar- 
riage to Scott could be dissolved by 
a new marriage approved by the 
Catholic Church. 

If all these facts had not been 
simultaneously true I would still be 
bound by my marriage to Scott. 

In January, 1950, I returned to 


Los Angeles and phoned Father 
Trower, hoping for some news. He 
said, “Didn’t you get my wire in 
New York?” 

“What wire?” 

“I wired you that, in the law of 
the Church, you are free to marry 
Burt. As soon as all of the docu- 
ments have been formally pub- 
lished, I will be pleased to perform 
that particular marriage myself.” 

I hung up, thanking God. Some- 
how, inside I knew that God would 
want Burt and me to be united. On 
Jan. 14, 1950, in West Los Angeles, 
Burt and I were married in church 
by Father Trower. 

The whole cost of this case— 
mostly stamps and affidavits—was 
$125. For that, 15 priests (to our 
knowledge) worked for two years. 
After it was over, Ralph Edwards 
put me on This Is Your Life, and 
all sorts of other good things hap- 
pened. My work, my book were 
both successful. Most of all, in the 
eyes of God and man I had re- 
gained my lost dignity and found 
my soul. 


Warm Welcome 


One Sunpay, Father Byrnes noticed from the sanctuary that there were 
no seats for three women standing in the rear of the church. They were non- 
Catholic neighbors. He quietly summoned an altar boy to his side and whis- 
pered the order, “Three chairs for the Protestant ladies.” 

The altar boy looked puzzled, swallowed hard, and took two or three 
halting steps. When he saw that the boy did not understand him, the priest 
beckoned to the lad again and whispered, “Three chairs for the Protestant 


ladies.” 


His face white, the altar boy drew a deep breath, turned to the congre- 


gation, and shouted, “Three cheers for the Protestant ladies.” 


Madonna. 








Regaining Germany’s Soul 


Baroness Elisabeth von Guttenberg is teaching Bavarian women to 
combine theology and soctal work 


By HERMANN PFIsTER 
Condensed from Judilee* 


VER SINCE THE end of the 

2nd World War Baroness 

| Elisabeth von Guttenberg 

has been picking up the pieces of 
her personal life and helping might- 
ily in the rebuilding of her nation. 
Her husband was 
a leader of the White 
army which freed 
Munich from the 
left-wing Spartacists 
after the Ist World 
War. Throughout 
the 20’s he worked 
to restore the Catho- 
lic monarchy in Ba- 
varia; the year after 
Hitler’s rise to power 
in 1933, he was jailed. 
Even after he was 
freed, he was so close- 
ly watched by the nazis that he 
could not take part in the anti- 
Hitler underground. He died in 
1940 after the British bombed his 
ship, the Europa, in Bremerhaven 
harbor. Soon afterward, the baron- 
ess suffered another blow: her older 
son was killed on the Russian front. 
In 1944, many of her friends and 





relatives were involved in the un- 
successful plot to kill Hitler. It was 
her cousin, Col. Count Claus von 
Stauffenberg, who placed a bomb 
concealed in a brief case at Hitler’s 
feet during a staff meeting. The 
enraged nazis ex- 
ecuted 4,800 men sus- 
pected of complicity 
in the plot. Baroness 
von Guttenberg spent 
many harried weeks 
visiting those put in 
jail, and consoling 
the families of those 
who were killed. 

After the war, with 
the backing of the 
late Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich, she 
helped start the relief 
work of Caritas, which cared for 
widows, orphans, and the lost and 
maimed. 

Today, nine years after Hitler’s 
defeat, Germany’s economic re- 
covery has amazed the world. But 
for the baroness there is “something 
frightening about the discrepancy 
between this almost miraculous 
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material recovery and the very, 
very slow spiritual and_ political 
rehabilitation.” 

Although 95% of West Ger- 
many’s people were baptized Chris- 
tians (about 50% of them Protes- 
tants, 45% Catholics), religion for 
the great majority was only a 
formality. Young people in Ger- 
many had been exposed since 
infancy to Hitler’s educational pro- 
gram. Many born during the 
nazi years had not even been 
baptized. De-Christianized families 
would not come to church, or 
respond to the visit of a priest to 
their homes. Moreover, many fami- 
lies needed help on a purely natural 
level. Many sick mothers were un- 
able to care for their children; 
others had to work. Few, when 
they went to the hospital to have 
babies, could afford nurses to care 
for the children at home. Homes 
for orphaned children needed staff 
members; schools needed teachers; 
priests needed someone to care for 
the poor; old people were sick or 
neglected. 

Baroness von Guttenberg de- 
cided that the solution was to pro- 
vide Catholic laywomen trained 
both to answer the material needs 
and to exert religious influence. 

The Bavarian bishops had no 
money to give her, though they 
shared her vision. Her own con- 
siderable prewar fortune had 
dwindled; a friend who visited her 
at the time found her living in a 
tiny apartment in Munich. As 
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Baroness of Guttenberg, she had 
been mistress of seven castles and 
town houses. Her once-fashionable 
and extensive wardrobe was gone. 

And so, in 1947, the baroness, 
a slender, graying, tiny woman of 
46 with a small, clear voice and a 
certain wraith-like quality about 
her, came to the U.S. on the first 
of many money-raising missions. 
Distrust of Germany was still very 
real in America; she had, in fact, 
had considerable difficulty obtain- 
ing permission to come. at all. But 
when she arrived, her obvious 
sincerity and her real humility won 
her friends. She lectured before 
Catholic audiences in many cities, 
and saved the proceeds for the day 
when she would finally be able to 
open a training center. 

That day came on June 18, 1951, 
when she received her first group 
ox 20 trainees in a convent building 
at Indersdorf, near Munich. They 
were women of all ages from 20 to 
60, and from all social classes. Some 
were of peasant stock, others from 
middle-class families, a few were 
the daughters of the wealthy. The 
baroness required only that they be 
strong, self-reliant women who 
were intelligent and not afraid of 
hard work. 

By encouraging women to leave 
the home to work in offices and 
factories, the nazi regime had done 
away with the traditional German 
Hausfrau. The women whom the 
baroness accepted for training, 


therefore, would have to be pre- 
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pared to take over the hard work 
of establishing a household routine. 

Those first trainees were mem- 
bers of the Catholic Women’s 
union. They came from all over 
Bavaria to the center for a two to 
three-week instruction in dogma, 
catechetical work, psychology, wel- 
fare work, and home nursing. The 
second training cycle was for wom- 
en students of theology who came 
to learn how to apply their theo- 
logical training to charity work. 
The third group consisted of wom- 
en who wished to visit the dying, 
especially the dying who refused 
to see a priest. 

Still another group of students 
were women who worked in refu- 
gee camps. That winter, with 
classes being held two afternoons 
and evenings each week at the 
Catholic Women’s union head- 
quarters in Munich, 60 more wom- 
en were trained. Altogether, in the 
three and a half years since the 
work began, more than 500 women 
have been equipped for spare-time 
service and more than 100 for full- 
time service in Bavaria’s eight 
dioceses. 

The baroness has a qualified 
teaching staff. A Capuchin priest, 
himself a refugee from Czecho- 
slovakia, is chaplain and _ spiritual 
director. Doctors teach the students 
how to treat common illnesses and 
give first aid. Professional social 
workers teach them how to help 
needy families. From home-eco- 
nomics teachers the students learn 
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how to make the most of a small 
income, and good housekeeping 
routines. Priests, doctors, lawyers, 
and psychologists train the students 
to deal with matrimonial and fami- 
ly problems. Finally, most impor- 
tant of all, priests give a_ solid 
groundwork in Catholic dogma 
and the sacraments. Students learn, 
for example, how to baptize in an 
emergency, and they are taught the 
marriage laws of the Church. 

Feeding, housing, and training 
20 women for two weeks costs 
$550 to $600. To finance her proj- 
ect, the baroness has repeatedly 
made lecture tours to America. In- 
terested American friends have 
paid her way, so that all she earns 
from the lectures goes to support 
the center. She has also contributed 
the royalties from her memoirs, 
Holding the Stirrup.* 

The baroness is building a per- 
manent headquarters in Munich 
where students can live while in 
training. Its $50,000 cost is being 
met by a donation from a Chicago 
Catholic, supplemented by loans 
from the Bavarian and Bonn gov- 
ernments. Thus far, she has been 
able to send her graduates only 
into homes in the cities; with the 
new facilities and an expanded 
staff, she will be able to prepare 
workers to help out in farm homes, 
giving them (in addition to home- 
nursing skills and religious train- 
ing) the fundamentals of garden- 
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ing and poultry and livestock rais- 
ing. 

At first only spare-time volunteers 
were trained. But a growing num- 
ber of applicants have been devot- 
ing themselves to the work on a 
full-time basis. They take a much 
more intensive training program 
lasting four months. The new 
building will greatly simplify the 
development of this core of full- 
time workers, whom the baroness 
hopes will eventually join together 
to form a secular institute. 

The demand for trained family 
helpers is tremendous, not only in 
Bavaria but throughout Germany. 
Recently, the baroness received a 
letter from one of her graduates. 
“IT have undertaken the guardian- 
ship of two little girls. I also take 
care of a 75-year-old woman and 


her grandson, a 20-year-old feeble- 
minded boy. In addition, I look 
after a teen-age girl and regularly 
visit a lonely old woman, whom | 
take to Mass at her parish church. 
My greatest joy was the First Holy 
Communion of the feeble-minded 
boy. I continue to give him reli- 
gious instruction.” 

For Elisabeth von Guttenberg, 
who believes that “Germany has 
failed terribly in her vocation to be 
the Christian heart of Europe,” 
letters like this one are a source 
of satisfaction. 

They serve as evidence that 
many German Catholics are _be- 
ginning to take their Christian 
vocation seriously, aware that per- 
haps “God has given Germany 
another, maybe the last, chance to 
save her soul.” 


D 


A fterthoughts 


At a mayors’ luncheon in the South, a sudden silence surprised a mayor’s 
wife just as she was telling a friend, “Our town is one of the dirtiest little 
” 


towns in.... 


Just then she noticed that all eyes were upon her. In a magnificent recovery, 
she hurried on, “. . . the state, but there’s something about it that everyone 


loves.” 


Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


“Two!” shouted the pint-sized umpire. “Two what?” snarled the giant 


catcher. 


“Yeah, two what?” echoed the hulking batter. “Too close to tell,” mut- 


tered the umpire. 


News and Views. 


“How is your wife?” the man asked an old friend he hadn’t seen for years. 

“She’s in heaven,” replied the friend. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” Then he realized that was not the thing to say, so he 
added, “I mean, I’m glad.” And that was even worse. He finally came out 


with, “Well, I’m surprised.” 


Harold H. Hartley in the Indianapolis Times. 











Where Mixed-up Kids Find Love 


Nuns at the Astor Home are pioneering in treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children 


By Sister SERENA 





kid last year when a child- 
'| guidance clinic sent him to 
us at the Astor Home for Children 
in Rhinebeck, N. Y. He was 11, 
and had above-average intelligence, 
but he was sullen and suspicious. 
Most disturbing was a desire to kill 
his pets and throttle his playmates. 
During his first three months at 
the Astor home he set three fires, 
and twice turned in false alarms. 

Today, however, Peter is well 
along the road to readjustment. He 
has a pet parakeet that he cares for 
tenderly. His inclina- 
tion toward malicious 
destruction seems con- 
trolled. 

Then there is Bruce. 
When he came to us, 
he was so frightened of 
all adults that he could 
feel safe only by escap- 
ing into another world; 
for him, the animal 
world. When he be: 
came angry, his growls 
were sharp and pierc 
ing. He would bite any 
adult who might hap- 
pen to come near him. 


Pp ETER WAS A real mixed-up 

















In his canine role he destroyed 
property and created constant con- 
fusion. Six months with us has not 
cured him completely. But he now 
goes to school each day, enjoys 
shop and craft classes, and no long- 
er growls and barks. 

Peter and Bruce are among the 
“very least ones of Christ.” They 
are not the babies, abandoned and 
deserted; nor are they dependent 
and neglected; they are not crip- 
pled children, spastics, nor the deaf 
and dumb whose weakness and 
affliction touches your heart. They 
= are emotionally dis- 
turbed, but not all “men- 
tal cases.” Sometimes the 
difference is slight. And 
only too often, no one 
bothers to differentiate. 

The Astor home is 
the first Catholic insti- 
tution to specialize in 
‘ restoring such children. 
Wi There are only a dozen 
Mr such residential clinics 
B in the U.S. today. Here 
at the Astor Home we 
are pioneering in an en- 
tirely new field of child 
care and correction. 
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Our “patients” are referred to us 
by children’s courts, Catholic and 
other welfare agencies, and parents 
themselves. Many of them have 
been in trouble with the law. All 
have been unable to adjust them- 
selves to the world around them. 
In many instances they look just 
like other children. In others, puni- 
tive handling or mental illness else- 
where in the family has traced 
lines of hate, hostility, dejection, 
and sometimes despair in their 
young faces. 

They are children who trust no 
one. They hate because very often 
no one has ever loved them. They 
cannot get along with other chil- 
dren; they are sometimes destruc- 
tive, dishonest, demanding and un- 
reasonable, not because they want 
to be, but because circumstances 
have made them so. Our job is to 
prevent them from becoming ene- 
mies of society. 

The Astor home, one of three 
pilot centers in New York State, 
accepts emotionally disturbed boys 
from seven to 12 of any race, color 
or creed. The core of our therapy 
is good environment, individual 
care, and attention. Our strongest 
weapons are gentle love and quiet 
patience. 

Everything is child-centered. No 
matter what deviation the child 
may display, he is made to feel 
wanted, accepted, and loved. He 
ultimately becomes certain that no 
matter what he does, the adults are 
still his friends. 
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We have a large staff of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, counselors, so- 
cial workers, and occupational ther- 
apists—more than one _ trained 
worker for each boy in our care. 
One child may completely absorb 
a nurse or counselor. 

Each boy is studied individually. 
Music, handicrafts, fishing, horse- 
back riding, and a general approach 
to community living are all used. 
Remedial reading and visual aids 
help in academic adjustment. Each 
boy is given religious counseling 
according to his own faith. School 
classes are kept small. Age means 
nothing. For instance, the same 
boy may function with the 5th 
grade in arithmetic and with the 
2nd grade in reading. However, 
books and classes are never labeled 
according to grade. The boys are 
never made to feel inferior in any 
Way. 

Even cooks, housekeepers, and 
maintenance help act as informal 
counselors, each going out of his 
way a hundred times a day to 
make the boys feel loved and 
wanted. 

The change that such treatment 
brings about is truly marvelous. 
One boy used to say, “Oh, shut 
up!” to everything. One of our 
Sisters taught him to say it in three 
languages. After weeks of this, he 
finally gave up the expression. 

After 18 months of treatment at 
the Astor home, many of the boys 
become team conscious. Boys who 
upon arrival would just as soon 
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throw a rock through a window as 
eat their lunch, are now throwing 
baseballs with great accuracy and 
listening to the advice of the coach. 

At first, much disturbing and of- 
ten very destructive and hostile be- 
havior is tolerated to let the boy 
know that despite his actions he is 
wanted and “belongs.” Aggressive 
behavior needs constructive outlets. 
Many a boy never had an oppor- 
tunity to do the things he liked to 
do. He may often have yearned 
for the chance to fish or build a hut 
and may have resorted to delin- 
quent behavior to realize his de- 
sires. Here at the Astor home he 
can engage in these pursuits with- 
out anxiety or fear. 

He needs individual activities be- 
fore taking part in organized 
games. Skating, kite flying, wood 
working, weaving, painting, or just 
bicycle riding teach him the need 
of learning and adjusting himself. 

Just this spring, a few of the boys 
started to play baseball. The staff 
sat back and wondered if there 
would be any chance of getting to- 
gether boys enough for a team. 
Some practiced more than others. 
Others gave up one day and came 
back the next. When 12 boys final- 
ly came to practice consistently, the 
staff felt that the ‘psychological 
moment had arrived for a game 
with another team. Three games 
followed in which the boys met de- 
feat. 

The staff was concerned to see 
how they accepted each defeat. To 
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the surprise of all, these little men 
seemed to come out of every game 
ready for more practice and hop- 
ing to win the next. A game was 
arranged with another team that 
had been losing its games, for the 
staff felt that a win was needed. 
Though it was not an easy game, 
the boys did win, 8 to 6. Their 
spirit mounted during the game as 
they saw victory in view. Poor bat- 
ters hit. Excitement ran high as 
the last out was made. 

They couldn’t wait to get back 
to the home to tell the Sisters of 
their win. It had been a real team 
win. A satisfied feeling came over 
the staff, too, as they saw these 
boys playing together as a unit, 
conscious of each other and help- 
ing one another. 

The most rewarding aspect of 
working with the boys is watching 


‘them change. We can see expres- 


sions, dark with distrust, become 
relaxed and friendly; smiles almost 
trusting, sometimes confiding, ap- 
pear where formerly there was 
only bitterness; obscene and vulgar 
language is less frequently used; 
wanton destruction almost stopped. 
Some children with little or no 
self-esteem develop pride in their 
work; others with school problems 
make scholastic progress; members 
of antisocial gangs join planned 
social groups; tics, thumb sucking, 
and other disturbing symptoms de- 
crease. 

Our neighbors in and around 
Rhinebeck are among the home’s 
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strongest supporters. A near-by a temple of the Holy Spirit. Spir- 
dude ranch invites the boys over itual development must go hand- 
to ride their horses. A homeowner  in-hand with the natural. 
opens up his swimming pool to So well is this program of indi- 
them. Several of our boys have vidual attention working that sev- 
joined the Boy Scout troop in town. eral youths from the Astor home— 
Our baseball nine plays games all of them once regarded by juve- 
with Rhinebeck Little league nile authorities as “unclaimable”— 
teams. We are accepted and re- have already been placed in outside 
spected now as a part of the com- foster homes. Our big hope and 
munity. prayer is that the work we are help- 
To save unwanted and long-neg- ing to pioneer will reduce in num- 
lected children, our program views ber the more than a million pa- 
the child as a composite entity tients who each year receive 
with spiritual, physical, intellec- treatment in our nation’s mental 
tual, emotional, and social cells— hospitals. 


& 
XO 


In Our P arish 


) a young priest had carefully prepared a dramatic climax for 
his Marian-year sermon. He would lead into it, he decided, by first quoting 
the angel Gabriel. Then, after a dramatic pause to let the words sink in, 
he would sum up his whole sermon in a single sentence which he had spent 
hours in polishing. 

All went well, but the pause was a mistake. “Hail Mary full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee, blessed art thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus.” He pronounced the words slowly and meaningfully. 
But to his confusion, before he could say another word, the congregation 
broke in with, “Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at 
the hour of our death. Amen.” J.M.M. 


» last December, the prophecies of Martian-caused earthquakes, 
thitide, and storms made by a college professor were much discussed. “Central,” 
our elderly rural telephone operator, who was prone to believe anybody who 
prophesied anything, was especially interested. 

Among her duties was “broadcasting” neighborhood announcements. One 
dark, gloomy day, just before New Year’s, short persistent rings on the tele- 
phone heralded a message of great importance. I picked up the receiver, ex- 
pecting to hear a storm warning. Instead, “Central” shouted, “The end of the 
world is upon us. Hurry to your storm cellars.” M.H. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $10 will be paid on 
publication. Manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be returned.—Ed.] 
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This country must stop wasting the brains and skills of mature people, 
says the Forty Plus club 


By J. L. Raw tnson 


HE FORTY PLUS CLUB is a CO- 
operative, nonprofit organi- 
zation of mature men who 

work without compensation for one 
another. Their greatest reward, next 
to getting jobs for themselves, lies 
in helping to get a job for the other 
fellow. They share the expense of 
maintaining and promoting club 
activities. Every working day in the 
year they are in the field, at their 
own expense, calling on employers 
to show that there is no substitute 
for the experience and know-how 
of older workers. 

Other club members are in the 
office, where they serve on commit- 
tees preparing and placing adver- 
tisements, writing radio or televi- 
sion scripts, and securing, whenever 
possible, free time on the air. Oth- 
ers make up and mail pamphlets, 
brochures, and news articles. Still 
others address business and civic 
group meetings. The average num- 
ber of men in the Forty Plus club 
is 80, the average age 55. As some 
find jobs, others who are trained 
for the work immediately take their 
places. 

But why, in these prosperous 
times, is all this work necessary? 
There are two big reasons. First, 











prejudice against the “aged” in 
business and industry is still wide- 
spread. In this, the greatest country 
on earth, opportunities which are 
pressed upon young people are de- 
nied to their elders. Forty has be- 
come the arbitrary gateway beyond 
which a man shall not pass if he 
is unemployed and seeks a new 
connection. Many women of 30, 
especially in business offices, are 
daily confronted with the same 
cruel age barrier. 

Pension plans, too, are formidable 
obstacles for older workers, espe- 
cially executives. The premium paid 
by the employer to an insurance 
company to enable an employee of 
50 to receive a pension at 65 is 
much higher than for a man of 30 
When a job seeker offers to waive 
all pension payments and _ other 
rights, the answer, all too often, is 
that this would involve too much 
bookkeeping! And so the upgrad- 
ing of youth and the downgrading 
ok age continues, year after year, a 
shameful waste of brains and man- 
ual skill. 

A number of retired army and 
navy officers, including a rear ad- 
miral, have joined the civilians who 
have passed through the Forty Plus 
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club at 220 Broadway, New York 
City. Many of them take an active 
and continuing interest in its activ- 
ities by turning in job leads. 

The club solicits no donations 
and has no endowments; it is en- 
tirely supported by active and asso- 
ciate members. These men are just- 
ly proud of its continuing success. 
Now in its 16th year, the club has 
found jobs for 3,500 men. In the 
files of the club are many hearten- 
ing stories of members who nearly 
broke under the shock of finding 
themselves out of jobs they had ably 
filled for years. Laid off because of 
a merger, a reorganization, the clos- 
ing of a branch, or any one of a 
dozen reasons, they came broken in 
spirit. In the cheerful, optimistic at- 
mosphere of the club their confi- 
dence was restored, their self-esteem 
rebuilt. 

A distinguished-looking gentle- 
man of 72, once retired but now 
sadly in need of employment be- 
cause of unfortunate investments, 
was accepted as a member. He had 
been seeking work for two years 
and had begun to feel that oppor- 
tunity had passed him by for the 
last time. 

Association with club members, 
observing their ways, listening to 
their talks, gave him new courage. 
He was assured that somewhere a 
good place awaited him. Today he 
is vice president of a bank, earning 
ahigh salary. 

An unemployed engineer of 45 
had tried everything he could think 
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of to make a new connection. He 
had paid $300 for employment 
counsel and $100 for a resumé, and 
had answered scores of help-wanted 
ads. Fighting alone, he got no- 
where. At the suggestion of a 
friend, he applied for membership 
in the Forty Plus club, and was ac- 
cepted, 

Immediately, he went to work, 
not on a payroll, but as a volunteer. 
No salesman, he went through an 
intensive three-day indoctrination 
course during which he was trained 
to go out and sell the club to top- 
management executives. Amazing- 
ly soon, this engineer found that 
the work which he thought would 
be distasteful and beyond his capa- 
bilities was just the work he could 
do well. Today he is a highly suc- 
cessful sales engineer. 

Forty Plussers have proved so de- 
pendable that some employers, re- 
grettably few it is true, rely almost 
exclusively upon the club to fill 
their vacancies. At times, concerns 
that have tried all other sources 
without success turn to the club for 
help. 

An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred some time ago. At 3 P.M. in 
the afternoon one of the phones of 
the placement committee rang, and 
a troubled voice said, “I wonder if 
you fellows could help us out of a 
jam. We're in the business of sup- 
plying special props for television 
shows, and we've had a call for a 
milking cow for a show tonight. 
The animal must be at the studio 
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not later than 6:30. If you have a 
man there who can get a milking 
cow to the studio on time tonight 
he can have a job, sight unseen, at 
seventy-five hundred a year.” 

Immediately, an unemployed 
salesman reached for his hat. “I'll 
get that cow,” he declared with 
conviction. 

Rushing to the subway, he took 
the first train to Long Island City, 
then a taxi to a large dairy concern. 
Using all his persuasive powers and 
supersalesmanship tactics, he talked 
the general manager into furnish- 
ing, free of charge, not only the cow 
but the truck to take it to the studio 
and back. The man from the Forty 
Plus club, unemployed because of 
“old age,” got the cow to the tele- 
vision studio and the job. He still 
has the job. 

All the known facts offer no jus- 
tification whatever for age preju- 
dice. Studies have been made by 
various organizations, including the 
New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of Aging. 
The facts demonstrate that mature 
men and women are usually the 
most conscientious and dependable. 
At desk, shop, or store, such work- 
ers have learned not only what to 
do but what not to do, and can 
save their employers costly mistakes. 
They take pride and pleasure in 
doing an honest day’s work for a 
day’s pay; they rate higher in efh- 
ciency and productiveness, and have 
lower absentee records. They do not 
jump from job to job. 
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Physical age—biological age—is 
what truly counts, not calendar age. 
Some men are young at 70, others 


- old at 30. Then, too, life expectancy 


has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and it is still growing. At the turn 
of the century, it was about 45 
years. There was then no old-age 
problem to speak of because so 
many people died before they be- 
came old. Today, life expectancy is 
over 65. Unprecedented advances in 
medical science, together with new 
discoveries in the art of living, have 
made older people of today as 
young in spirit, resourcefulness, and 
all-round good health as younger 
people of a few years back. In addi- 
tion, they have the wisdom and ex- 
perience that come only with age. 

The heads of most large corpora- 
tions are often well along in years, 
a vigorous 65 or 70. Not a few have 
even reached 80. Yet, often those 
very concerns follow a policy of not 
hiring people over 40. That is why 
the Forty Plus club idea has spread 
and why there are now similar or- 
ganizations in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The need is great, for thousands 
of healthy, active, middle-aged men 
at the very height of their profes- 
sional or industrial skills are being 
thrown upon the scrap heap. Those 
men have been good citizens. They 
have educated their children, paid 
their taxes, contributed to the Red 
Cross, the Church, and other worthy 
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causes. Now they are cut off from national leaders. A full-blown con- 
the busy work-a-day world in which _ gressional probe is needed to un- 
they spent so many years. Not in- cover the extent to which older 
frequently an employer, unable to’ workers are discriminated against 
find the right younger man, will _ by reason of age and also by pension 
keep a place vacant for months _ plans. Such an investigation would 
rather than take one “over-aged.” demonstrate that fair-employment- 

The present do-nothing policy of _ practices legislation is sorely need- 
the government in the matter of ed. Such legislation is bound to 
older workers must not continue. come if the American way of life 
We have outlawed racial and reli- is to recognize the dignity of the 
gious bias, but unjust age discrimi- individual and his right to earn a 
nation remains, an appalling waste _ living as long as he is able and will- 
of manpower and a reproach to our ing to work. 


Irony Behind the Curtain 


Representative Victor WicKersHAM, who recently visited Russia and the 
satellites, reports that this story is very popular in Poland. 

A hungry fox saw a crow in a tree with a hunk of cheese in its mouth. 

“T'll bet you can really sing,” said the fox. But the crow was smart; it re- 
moved the cheese and placed it under his wing for safekeeping before 
beginning to sing. 

Seeing that, the fox said, “I’ll bet you can outfly any bird.” The smart crow 
put the cheese back in his mouth, and only then exhibited his flying ability. 

The fox had another idea, “I have heard that your wife has been flirting 
with the communists.” The crow yelled, “What?” and the cheese fell. 

Says Wickersham: “The Poles say the story proves that even if your wife 
is flirting with the communists, you’d better keep your mouth shut in 
Poland.” Quote (9 Jan. ’55). 


& 


Canpmates for the East German communist army, the People’s Police, 
were undergoing their medical examinations. 

A corpulent character stepped up to the doctor. “Comrade Doctor,” he 
said, “I’m afraid I’m too fat for the police.” “Nonsense,” the doctor said. 
“President Pieck is also fat; yet he is the foremost leader of our country.” 

“I have flat feet,” said the second. “So has Comrade Ulbricht,” replied the 


doctor, “and he’s the head of the party.” 
“I’m shortsighted,” said the third. “So is Comrade Grotewohl, and he’s 


our premier. Next.” 
“Be careful how you answer this one,” said the fourth. “I’m completely 


crazy.” Chicago Daily News. 








Heard /A\ny Good Choirs Lately? 


If you haven't, go weep in the rectory 


By Paut Hume 


| N PARISH AFTER parish, 

on Sunday after 
Sunday, people stay 
away from high Mass 
in droves. They do this, 
not, heaven knows, be- 
cause they don’t like 
high Mass, but because they don’t 
like what they hear there. 

It all depends on the choir. If 
everything you hear from your 
choir sounds just lovely and liturgi- 
cal, you belong to an exclusive and 
happy minority. 

Now, I do not mean that your 
choir must be able to sing anything 
as difficult, say, as the Poulenc 
Mass in G. The average parish 
choir doesn’t have to be of profes- 
sional quality. But too many choirs 
are allowed to turn in perform- 
ances totally unacceptable by any 
standards at all, professional, ama- 
teur, or beginners’ glee-club. 

Do I hear a disembodied voice 
muttering off-stage? “O.K., bud, 
now what’s on your mind? You 
smart-alecky, professional musicians 
don’t have to go around insulting 
our good choir members, who glad- 
ly sacrifice their time and energy 





Condensed from The Sign* 


for the glory of God. 
They love their work, 
and God is certainly 
pleased by honest effort, 
and we're doing the 
best we can. What more 
can we do, and what 
difference does it make, in any 
case?” 

The small problem involved here 
is that it does make a difference. 
It will continue to make a differ- 
ence as long as music continues to 
be a part of the liturgy. St. Pius X 
says, “Sacred music participates in 
the general scope of the liturgy, 
which is the glory of God and the 
sanctification and edification of the 
faithful. It contributes to the de- 
corum and the splendor of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, in order 
that, through it, the faithful may 
be the more easily moved to de- 
votion.” 

It would be fatuous to deny that 
God is pleased by one’s best efforts, 
however feeble. But usually when 
we excuse bad results on the 
grounds that “we’re doing the best 
we can,” we really mean that we’re 
doing the best we can without 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.]. January, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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making any real effort to improve. 
Choirs, unfortunately, cannot be 
run by good will alone. Good will 
is a heaven-sent commodity, but, 
as far as choirs are concerned, 
there is at least one other of equal 
importance: musicianship. 

My friend in the wings is prob- 
ably murmuring, “But of course! 
Father Burns doesn’t really have 
anything on his mind—except pay- 
ing the church debt, building the 
new school, repairing the water 
pipes, moderating the Sodality, 
master-minding the card party, and 
—oh, yes—caring for the spiritual 
well-being of a few thousand peo- 
ple. I don’t see why he doesn’t fly 
over to Solesmes for a quick course 
in Gregorian chant and then hire 
about 15 members of the Pennsyl- 
vanians to sing in the choir!” 

The situation, thank God, does 
not call for such desperate meas- 
ures. Paid professional singers are 
not necessary in the average choir, 
although they are an immense help. 
Nor does the pastor need any more 
musical training than a thorough 
understanding of the ideas behind 
the Motu Proprio. There’s one 
thing he does need, though: a place 
in his annual budget for the hiring 
of a good choir director. And there 
are three qualifications that the 
choir director must have. 

1. He must know how to play 
the organ. The notion that any 
parishioner who has had a few 
years piano training is automatical- 
ly an organist is quaint. It has 
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done a great deal toward wrecking 
the Church music of this country. 
Except for the fact that both the 
piano and organ have keyboards, 
they have little else in common. 

2. He must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the repertoire of Church 
music for every occasion on which 
his services will be required. This, 
to cite a delightful if extreme ex- 
ample, would avoid the plight of 
the so-called organist from Boston 
who was caught unprepared for 
Archbishop Cushing’s directive for- 
bidding the Lohengrin wedding 
march. In desperation, the poor 
man brought his next wedding 
party down the aisle to the rousing 
strains of Onward Christian Sol- 
diers, Marching as to War! 

3. He must be familiar with the 
special tricks of training amateur 
singers, particularly if a large per- 
centage of his choir does not read 
music at sight. 

Now, there are many graduates 
of music schools who have the three 
qualifications. Most of them would 
dearly love to supplement their in- 
comes with a Church position. The 
function of the pastor is to find 
such a graduate, pay him a decent 
salary, give him a free hand, and 
back him up unfailingly in any 
ensuing controversy. 

A new man will inevitably run 
into a certain amount of opposition. 
Choirs are composed of people who 
sing. People who sing are often 
very sensitive personalities. They 
are, in addition, more subject to 
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self-deception than the practitioners 
of any other musical art. 

The new director may be con- 
vinced in the abstract that produc- 
ing really good music for God is 
more important than a few tread- 
upon toes. But when he gets down 
to cases, he might find himself 
facing some very unabstract, hu- 
man problems. Talk is all very 
well, but what do you do with 
old Miss Highnote, who’s been 
singing in the choir for 15 years 
and whose piercing soprano now 
assaults the ear like the song of a 
saw mill? What do you tell dear 
Mr. Cassidy, whose fog-horn basso 
profundo drowns out the ensemble? 
Mrs. Ilgenfritz’s broad, contralto 
wobble throws the whole choir off 
pitch, but she’s the sweetest wom- 
an in the world, and you don’t 
just walk up to her and say, “Mrs. 
Ilgenfritz, you’re through!” 

In dreadful situations like these, 
of course, a new director has the 
advantage over the old-established 
director. I strongly urge any direc- 
tor just taking over a job to start 
his tenure of office, not by announc- 
ing “Choir rehearsals at 8 P.M. 
Friday,” but by announcing “Choir 
auditions at 8 p.m. Friday.” 

A clever choir director can oc- 
casionally use a diplomatic strata- 
gem to fit individual cases. One 
ingenious soul told me recently that 
he was having a terrible time with 
a first soprano whose high G had 
seen better days and whose con- 
stant flatting was causing havoc. 
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One evening after rehearsal he took 
her aside and confided a problem: 
he was much concerned about the 
altos. If only he had someone both 
expert and dependable to lead 
them! Would she? She was de- 
lighted. She’d keep those altos in 
line as they’d never been kept be- 
fore! The nicest part of the story 
is that she did keep them in line, 
and her own voice, relieved of the 
impossible strain of the soprano 
range, sounded pleasanter and 
steadier than it had in years. 

But if the director cannot elim- 
inate faulty voices, the main thing 
is to be patient. Fortunately, there 
are fairly simple measures that will 
produce undreamed-of results. The 
director must start campaigning 
for balance. Balance, balance, bal- 
ance—until the choir dreams night- 
ly of the word. It is absolutely 
contrary to the spirit and the laws 
of liturgical music for any voice to 
dominate an ensemble. And it is 
the universal characteristic of bad 
choirs that one or two voices al- 
ways do. The director must be 
ruthless and surly about keeping 
down voices which upset the bal- 
ance. 

The sure-fire way to improve 
matters is to give the choir simpler 
material to sing, a good unison 
Mass, with no solos, for example. 
The more ornate and operatic a 
Mass, the more pronounced the 
flaws of an amateur choir will 
sound. Simple material thoroughly 
learned is the key. 
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Another virtue of a simple Mass 
setting is that it can be repeated 
for several Sundays in a row with- 
out becoming the deadly bore that 
overornate music, with much flossy 
solo work, becomes. 

The choir’s second chore in giv- 
ing a good account of itself is to 
sing the Proper of the Sunday 
properly. I hope that every choir 
is in possession of The Propers of 
the Mass edited by Carlo Rossini. 
Although I could not be in more 
complete disagreement with this 
gentleman on such matters as his 
judgment of contemporary music, 
I am delighted to say that his 
Proper books are one of the greatest 
aids to choir directors ever pub- 
lished. 

Singing the Proper is a depart- 
ment in which even fairly good 
choirs often founder. The reason 
is that director and choir alike 
often draw a complete blank when 
jt comes to singing even the sim- 
plest plain-chant. The “chant” as it 
is sung by many choirs today bears 
no more resemblance to that beauti- 
ful “official song of the Church” 
than Liberace’s version of Clair de 
Lune bears to anything ever writ- 
ten by Debussy. This is why people 
say, “Oh, I don’t like Gregorian 
chant. It’s so dull.” And this falsely 
formed, widespread opinion is, in 
turn, the reason why many choirs 
shy away from singing any chant 
at all. 

Neither director nor choir need 
remain in the slightest doubt about 
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how the chant ought to sound. Ten 
record companies have issued LP 
recordings of Gregorian chant. 
Put one into your music budget 
and rally the choir around the best 
high-fidelity record-playing equip- 
ment in the parish. 

One of the best ways to pep up 
a choir is to inject a little new 
blood into it. “I really drag them 
in,” a talented choir director told 
me recently. “I made raids on the 
pre-Cana and the young married 
people’s clubs. Lots of them were 
very much interested but thought 
they didn’t know how to sing. | 
said, ‘I’ll teach you to sing.’ ” 

This man built a choir so impres- 
sive that in a short time the con- 
gregation caught the bug and 
clamored to get into the act. He 
taught them a Gregorian setting of 
the Mass. 

This Church at present has two 
high Masses on Sunday, one sung 
by the choir and one sung by the 
congregation. Does this sound just 
too ideal? It is an example of what 
can be done when a talented musi- 


‘cian and a cooperative pastor get 


together and start cooking. 
Another director who recently 
took over a really hopeless choir 
gave me some encouraging statis- 
tics. “We have 40 members now. 
There were 30 when I took over, 
and only three of the original mem- 
bers are still with us.” Where did 
the others come from? “As soon as 
word got round that we had an 
entirely new setup and were doing 
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really good music, people, not only 
from our parish but from all over 
the city, came over to audition.” 
This man’s experience, which has 
probably been duplicated in many 
choirs, proves another basic law of 
choirmanship: that any drastic 
change for the better, in choir 
policy and repertoire, automatically 
tends to eliminate problem mem- 
bers. 

Our choirs should be packed 
with people who learned to know 
and to sing the best of Church 
music at the same time they were 
learning multiplication tables and 
geography. 

Many schools are doing a won- 
derful job in this department, but 
they are in the minority. Consider 
the number of parish churches 
around the country which still find 
the kiddies roaring through the 
Rosary during their morning Mass. 
In other places they are being in- 
doctrinated with the same ghastly 
old hymns that their grandmothers 
sang every Tuesday night for 20 
years at the novena. 

I must tack on an addendum to 
these dour comments, however. It 
seems that there is more here than 
meets the eye. Sometime ago, after 
making a statement about school 
music, I received a very nice letter 
from a Sister. It said in effect, 
“Don’t be so ready to blame the 
Sisters for the state of liturgical 
music in our schools. Usually the 











Tue onty time the truth hurts is when it’s twisted. 
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Sisters would love to do something 
about it, but the pastor won’t let 
us! If he was brought up loving 
the old hymns, then the children 
are stuck with them.” 

Confusion was compounded 
when I quoted this letter to a 
workshop group of elementary- 
school teachers. During the discus- 
sion period, a visiting priest tried 
to refute the point by saying that 
the average pastor was in deadly 
terror of interfering with any one 
of three parish groups: the school 
Sisters, the choir, or the ushers! 

I had better slip away quietly 
and let Sister Superior and the 
pastor battle it out for themselves. 
I will settle for the simple state- 
ment that, if the children of all 
the Catholic schools in our country 
were started on an adequate music 
program as of this fall, the choir 
problem as we know it today 
would be a curiosity in 15 years. 

At least some of the responsibili- 
ty for an impossible choir must 
come to rest on the congregation 
itself. People who suffer acutely 
in the presence of bad music tend 
to be too reticent about it. 

Stop ignoring your choir, and 
start listening to it. If what you 
hear is good, then support it in 
every way possible. If what you 
hear is not good, then start some 
constructive complaining to the 
right people. They live in the 
rectory. 


Francis O. Walsh. 
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Matt Shea and the Blarney Stone 


English Queen Elizabeth I was the 
founder of its legend! 


By Leste Lreser 


Condensed from This Week* 


EOGRAPHY BOOKs say that the 

y most important rock on 
earth is Gibraltar. A vociferous 
crowd of scoffers, however, regard 
the Gibraltar claim as rank heresy. 
They say that the noblest stone is 
the Blarney stone, in County Cork. 
This ordinary-looking block of 
limestone has the reputation of en- 
dowing whoever kisses it with the 
luck of the Irish and the eloquence 
of the gods. How the 


Matt holds a job sacred to all 
Irishmen. He’s the guardian angel, 
lipstick eraser, and ankle holder at 
Eire’s best-known national monu- 
ment. 

But whether Matt could hold his 
tongue long enough to harken to 
the whispers of a ghost is question- 
able. The green-eyed guardian, 
having drunk deep at the fountain- 
head of eloquence, takes second 
place to no man as an 





legend began is a mys- 
tery that lies moldering 
in the grave of Cormac 
McCarthy, an early 
prince of Ireland, who 
built Blarney castle in 
1446. 

But there’s still one 
man alive into whose 
ears the ghost of Mc- 
Carthy may sometimes 
whisper its secrets. That 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE 








man is Matt Shea: they 
call him the Little Old 
Man of Blarney Castle. 
He may be seen any 
day, stalking along the 
ramparts of the castle. 








DIAGRAM shows nec- 
essary position — the 
180 - foot drop ends in 
a yew tree 


advertisement for the 
stone. 

Matt’s job appears to 
consist of doing the bal- 
cony scene from Romeo 
and Juliet, with himself 
in the lead role. How- 
ever, we have Mr. Shea’s 
solemn word that he’s 
over 70 years old, and 
his only interest in fair 
damsels is to indoctri- 
nate them with the 
proper mood and _pos- 
ture for kissing the 
stone. 

When we first met 
the Blarney bureaucrat, 








*420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. May 11, 1952. Copyright 1952 by United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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he was on his knees before the 
stone, in a posture of prayer. He 
was wielding a scrubbing brush. 

“If I didn’t purify old Blarney 
three times a day, you couldn’t see 
the stone for the lipstick. It’s 
drivin’ me daft, that’s what ’tis. 
They oughtn’t to allow any lady to 
kiss the Blarney stone unless she’s 
wearin’ that new kiss-proof lipstick. 
Used to be a Latin inscription on 
the stone. But I’ve scrubbed that 
away, getting the war paint off.” 

About 30,000 seekers of smooth 
talk of all races and professions 
make the pilgrimage to the oratori- 
cal oracle each year. Among the 
motley crew of Blarney kissers in 
modern times are Winston Church- 
ill, Wrong Way Corrigan, Rita 
Hayworth, and a Mrs. Blumenfeld, 
proprietor of a kosher restaurant 
in County Killarney. 

On many of its devotees, how- 
ever, the Blarney stone seems to 
work with reverse English: it ren- 
ders them speechless with fear. 
This target of a million lips is set 
in the battlements about two feet 
away from the castle proper. Its 
position is slightly lower than the 
level of the castle rampart. Its 
wooer must lie on his back, bend- 
ing his neck to the point where his 
chin faces heaven, and a lower 
set of false teeth would fall into 
the esophagus. This, by the way, 
has often happened. The view 
from this angle is of a sheer drop 
ending in a yew tree 180 feet 
below. 


Even Matt Shea becomes un- 
talkative when asked about the 
Blarney stone’s victims. Yet two 
persons at least have ended up in 
the leafy branches of the yew tree. 
One man, in the days before iron 
bars were placed between the stone 
and the castle to break a fall, tried 
to steal a solo kiss late at night. 
He fell and broke his neck. His 
relatives are said to have sued the 
late Sir George Colthurst, whose 
family are the present owners ot 
Blarney, for $1,500. 

“He was drunk,” says Matt Shea 
disdainfully. 

According to John Hewlett, in 
his book The Blarney Stone, there 
was a sailor who once did a riga- 
doon on the ledge of the parapet 
while accompanying himself on 
the accordion. The gob suddenly 
plunged over the side, kept play- 
ing all the way down, and landed 
unscathed on his back in the yew 
tree. 

Although Matt has scrubbed 
away part of the stone himself, 
only two pieces of any size have 
come off within the memory of 
living man. One instance remains 
very much in the memory of a 
living American gentleman who 
took off a chip of the famous talis- 
man by accidentally scraping it 
with his nose. He also took off a 
piece of his nose. 


“That man was a_ souvenir 


hunter,” Matt says. “He knew be- 
fore he got up there that he was 
going to use his nose as a hatchet. 
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Accident, me eye. That man gets 
no sympathy from me.” 

The second chip was chiseled 
off in 1933, as a gift from Eire to 
the U.S., where it was presented at 
an official! City-hall ceremony to 
the late John P. O’Brien, mayor of 
New York. Mr. O’Brien made a 
tender speech of acceptance, kissed 
the piece affectionately, and lost 
the next election to Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia. 

“Kiss it in Ireland, or don’t kiss 
it at all,” says Matt. 

One full shipment of Blarney 
stone did reach American shores. 
It consisted of six tons of ordinary 
limestone quarried from the seam 
on which the castle stands. Sir 


George sold it to what the Irish 


newspapers sinisterly called an 
“American syndicate” for $60. The 
American syndicate turned out to 
be a soap company. They hashed 
the Blarney-quarried material into 
bits which they offered as a soap- 
premium charm bracelet on a day- 
time radio serial. There were 
405,000 takers at 25¢ apiece. 

Although the genuine article 
seems destined never to stray from 
the Old Sod, it was once quite a 
gadabout. 

“A long time ago,” relates old 
Matt, “the Blarney stone was part 
and parcel of the Stone of Scone, 
the Scotch heirloom now used by 
the British as a coronation stone. 
Why is it so famous? Well, be- 
cause, my friend, this is the very 
same stone, mentioned in the Bible, 
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that Esau slept on. Not only that, 
but it’s the stone they once called 
Jacob’s Pillow: Jacob slept on it 
during his vision of angels ascend- 
ing and descending the ladder be- 
tween earth and heaven. 

“And then, after that, they used 
it as the cornerstone of Solomon’s 
Temple in Jerusalem. When Jeru- 
salem was sacked, the Prophet 
Jeremiah took the sacred object on 
a tour of Greece, Sicily, Egypt, and 
Spain. It ended up in Scotland.” 

“Well, how did... er,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“And in the 14th century,” 
flowed the river Shea, “Robert 
Bruce of Scotland asked Cormac 
McCarthy of Blarney castle for help 
in a war against Edward II of 
England. Cormac sent Bruce 5,000 
soldiers, who helped win the Battle 
of Bannockburn. Out of gratitude, 
Bruce sent us a piece of the pre- 
cious old Stone of Scone. McCarthy 
knew what a precious thing it was. 
That’s why it’s up here near heav- 
en, safe from harm forevermore.” 

To what does the Blarney-Esau- 
Scone-Jacob-Solomon stone owe its 
specific fame as the source of all 
eloquence? Well, just turn on Matt 
Shea and you'll hear the explana- 
tion. 

“That came about during the 
reign of one of the later McCarthys, 
name of Clancarthy,” said Matt. 
“The troubles with England had 
begun. Clancarthy was supposed to 
hand over his castle to Queen 
Elizabeth. But every time the day 
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of reckoning came near, the queen 
would get a bleeding letter with 
beautiful words from Clancarthy 
telling why he couldn’t obey her 
command. 

“On the day she got the sixth 
letter, Elizabeth stamped her foot, 
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S A SEMINARIAN, I taught reli- 
gion at the U.S. Naval Train- 

ing center in San Diego, Calif. 
Attendance, by boot trainees, was 
voluntary. One day, I gave a chalk 
talk on the sacraments, outlining 
them on the blackboard. A_ work 
detail was sent to clean the room 
later. One member got so interested 
in the role of the sacraments “from 
the cradle to the grave” that he showed 
up the next week with the regular 
class, continued his instructions by 
mail aboard ship, and was received 
into the Church last Christmas eve. 
I. Brent Eagen. 


INE Is A family of converts, but 
up to a few years ago, my 
brother continued in our previous 
faith. One afternoon, our parish priest 
asked brother to drive him out to 
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and said, “This is nothing but 
Blarney. But I would kiss the stone 
of Clancarthy’s castle to have his 
eloquence.’ 

“That was some endorsement the 
queen gave us! It put County Cork 
on the map forevermore.” 


visit some families in the country. 
Ralph, always the gentleman, con- 
sented. That evening a storm came 
up, roads were flooded, bridges sub- 
merged. The car mired, and brother 
and our pastor were marooned to- 
gether until morning. The next day, 
my brother began taking irstructions, 
and was baptized several weeks later. 

Mrs. Charles Stevens. 


Y GRANDDAUGHTER married a 
good young man, who became 
a Catholic a year after the marriage, 
although his people were much 
opposed to the step. She explained: 
“The first Sunday after we were 
married I got ready for Mass, as 
usual. Jim asked me to stay home 
just that one time; after all, we were 
still on our honeymoon. | told him 
that I loved God too much to neglect 
Him on His day. 
“The next Sunday Jim went to 
Mass with me. He said, ‘I have to 
find out Who this is you love more 


than you love me.’ ” Ida Bartley. 


|For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.—Ed,] 











The cures began 96 years ago and are still happening \f 


Lourdes in Our 


Own Day 


By Joun E. Donwerty 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


tracLEs AT Lourdes have baf- 

fled scientists since the first 
cures there 96 years ago. Yet the 
greatest mystery connected with 
the cures is the indifference still 
shown them by non-Catholics. 

The cures closely parallel the 
healing miracles wrought by our 
Lord. Those who reject the claims 
of the Catholic Church today con- 
front themselves with the same di- 
lemma as Christ’s contemporaries 
who denied Him in spite of mani- 
fest signs that the power of God 
was in Him. 

Between 1888 and 1910 the 
Assumption Fathers counted an 
average of 135 inexplicable cures a 
year, yet from 1926 to 1938, the 
number dropped to ten a year. From 
1938 on, only six cures are thus 
far acknowledged canonically, al- 
though many more cases are under 
study. 

Does this mean that cures are 
dropping off? Decidedly not. On 
the contrary, it means that the 
process of examining cures has be- 
come so strict that many, perhaps 





thousands, are not recognized. By 
the same token, a cure which sur- 
vives the searching examination at 
Lourdes is undoubtedly a miracle. 

“The Church does not encourage 
miracles at Lourdes.” These discon- 
solate words of a stretcher-bearer 
are almost an understatement. The 
head of the Lourdes’ Medical bu- 
reau declares that both doctors and 
theologians are more intent on 
proving that the cure is not a mir- 
acle than they are in finding out 
what happened. 

When excited pilgrims bring a 
patient into the bureau apparently 
cured and claiming a miracle, the 
doctors examine the patient and re- 
cord their observations. But they 
demand a complete dossier of his 
illness and treatment given by his 
physician or hospital. Afterwards, 
he is sent home, but a year later he 
must return, bringing those who 
treated him. 

Of course, many of the patients do 
not return, but the board makes a 
thorough examination again, takes 
direct testimony, consults the dos- 


*Liguori, Mo. January, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the Redemptorist Fathers, and reprinted with permission. 
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sier, and discusses the case. A year 
later, a third examination takes 
place. 

Then the doctors meet for a thor- 
ough review of the cure, poring 
over the material in the dossier, 
judging the nature of the illness, 
whether it is a real cure, what 
caused it, and whether it is per- 
manent. This board makes no 
judgment of miracles: the majority 
of its members are non-Catholics 
and more likely than not are 
agnostics. 

The next step is to send a com- 
plete report to the National Medi- 
cal commission in Paris, which 
again examines the file and dis- 
cusses the case. If its review reveals 
no explanation known to science, 
the case is sent for final judgnient 
to ecclesiastical authorities. In the 
end, it is the Church’s prerogative 
te determine that it is a miracle. In 
the patient’s own diocese a canoni- 
cal investigating commission of 
doctors of theology, canon law, and 
philosophy is set up. It is up to 
these doctors to conclude in the 
name of the Church that the ob- 
servations made in this case are 
precise, and that there is sufficient 
direct testimony to demonstrate the 
presence of a cure not humanly ex- 
plicable. 

The most famous cure was that 
of Peter DeRudder, a Belgian farm 
laborer. DeRudder’s leg had been 
crushed by a falling tree. For seven 
years, he had refused to have the leg 
amputated, but had gone on with 


the bones of his leg completely sep- 
arated. At Lourdes, he arose from 
his chair with his leg entirely 
healed, and walked for three miles. 
After his death, several years later, 
the manner in which the bones had 
been joined together was studied 
by physicians. 

Another case was that of Marie 
Bire, whose sight was restored. Ex- 
amination by doctors afterwards 
showed that the pupils of her eyes 
were still dead. 

Coming down to more recent 
times, there is the case of John 
Traynor of England. Traynor had 
come home from the Ist World 
War horribly wounded. A visit to 
Lourdes cured him, and he re- 
sumed his work as a truck driver. 
However, the British War office, 
which had him listed as incurable 
and completely disabled, will not 
accept a miracle as an authentic re- 
covery. It therefore insisted on pay- 
ing him his full pension as a dis- 
abled war veteran. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, a skeptic of 
skeptics, went to Lourdes to find 
an explanation for the cures. On 
his voyage he was summoned as a 
doctor to assist a pilgrim suffering 
from the last stages of tubercular 
peritonitis. Carrel did not know it, 
but he was destined to witness the 
cure of this girl. In a book he later 
wrote, he calls her Marie Ferrand, 
though in reality she was Marie 
Bailly. She had been coughing up 
blood since the age of 15, and now 
the disease, in its final stages, had 
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caused a mountain of flesh to form 
on her abdomen. The stomach 
looked like a huge tumor, distend- 
ed beneath the blankets, and, in 
Carrel’s words, Marie was “in the 
last stage of general debility, a hope- 
less case.” 

He accompanied her to Lourdes 
and came over to stand by her side 
when she was brought, in a dying 
condition, to the Grotto. The mir- 
acle took place at 2:30 p.m., during 
the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The first thing the doctor 
noticed was that life had come into 
his patient’s eyes. Then, as he 
watched intently, the tumor began 
to subside before his eyes, and at 
3 p.m. there was no trace of any 
swelling. He accompanied the girl 
to the hospital, and with the other 
doctors gave her a thorough exam- 
ination. He found that all trace of 
sickness had disappeared. 

In September, 1947, a six-year-old 
French child, Gerard Baillie, was 
making the Stations of the Cross 
with his mother at Lourdes. The 
boy had been completely blind 
from the age of two, but during 
the Way of the Cross he recovered 
his vision. The bureau ascertained 
that he had been blinded by chori- 
oretinitis and that the lesions were 
still in his eyes; that his eyes also 
had suffered some atrophy; and 
that therefore he should still be 
blind. Yet Gerard passed all eye 
tests. This is the only case on rec- 
ord of a known return of vision 
to a victim of persistent chorioreti- 
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nitis. Nevertheless, as I write this, 
the Canonical commission has not 
officially recognized the cure of 
Gerard Baillie as a miracle. 

The cure of a housewife, Madam 
Rose Martin, occurred in 1947. She 
was brought to Lourdes from Nice 
on June 30 in a comatose condition 
from the last stages of cancer. She 
was 45 years old and married. Two 
years earlier, she had undergone an 
operation for cancer of the neck, 
but six months later a second op- 
eration had to be performed in the 
Pasteur hospital at Nice. During the 
following six months, cancer in- 
vaded her entire system. From 
April until the day of the miracle, 
she was helpless in bed, and con- 
tinually under morphine. Progres- 
sive debility had set in, and there 
was no hope of therapy. 

Yet, after being bathed three 
times in the waters at Lourdes she 
returned to her home at Nice. 
There it was found that all morbid 
phenomena had disappeared. Since 
then, she has led a normal life. 
Within a year she gained 55 
pounds and is again doing her nor- 
mal household work. 

The case now attracting most at- 
tention is that of Jeanne Fretel. 

Jeanne was 34 years old when 
she came to Lourdes. At 12 she had 
undergone her first operation for 
appendicitis, and from then on one 
operation followed another. She de- 
veloped acute intestinal disorders 
which doctors diagnosed as tuber- 
cular peritonitis complicated with 
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nonhealing fistulas. She had a ma- 
jor operation in 1940, another in 
1941, another in 1942, two in 1943, 
and another in 1944. Finally, she 
had operations for osteitis and sup- 
puration of the bones in 1946. 

As a result of all these and her 
gradually worsening condition she 
said “she was ready to die.” She 
was bedridden for a year. Now she 
developed a heart condition, and 
unmistakable signs of meningitis 
appeared. She could retain no 
nourishment. Three doses of mor- 
phine were injected each day to al- 
lay her pain. In this state, more 
dead than alive, her temperature 
charts showed an amazing irregu- 
larity from morning till night. 

When a decision was made to 
take her to Lourdes, she did not 


even know that she was being tak- 
en there; and, on Oct. 8, 1948, she 
was brought to Mass in » dying 


condition. A priest approached 
with Holy Communion, but was 
afraid to give her any portion of 
the Sacred Host for fear that she 
could not retain It or that she 
would not be conscious of receiv- 
ing It. Finally he placed the tiniest 
fragment of the Eucharist on her 
tongue. “It was then,” says Jeanne, 
“that I suddenly felt well and no- 
ticed that I was at Lourdes. 
“After the Mass, I was taken to 
the Grotto, still on my stretcher. 
There, after a few minutes, I had 
the feeling that someone was tak- 
ing me under the arms to help me 
sit up. I found myself sitting up. 
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I turned around to see who could 
have helped me, but I saw no one. 
As soon as I was sitting, I had the 
feeling that the same hands which 
had helped me to sit, now took my 
hands in order to place them on 
my stomach. At first I wondered 
what was happening to me: wheth- 
er | was cured or whether I was 
waking from a dream. I noticed 
that my stomach had become nor- 
mal. Then I felt an extraordinary 
hunger.” 

She ate a hearty meal then and 
several other times that day. She 
convinced the doctors that she 
could walk, although her legs were 
like spindles, and they allowed her 
to go home. She took the train 
home to Rennes, standing a good 
part of the way. Today, Jeanne is 
a trained nurse, rising each day at 
5:30 and working tirelessly in the 
hospital till late at night. “Since my 
cure at Lourdes,” she says, “I have 
always remained as well as I am 
now.” 

As one reads through the annals 
of Lourdes, they recall our Lord’s 
own words: “The blind see, the 
deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed.” Yet it is clear that 
the Church uses the word miracle 
most guardedly. She recognizes as 
miraculous only those healings that 
can have no possible explanation 
but the direct intervention of God. 
Such cures are extremely rare, even 
at Lourdes, but they are happening 
today, and in circumstances that 
challenge every unbeliever. 














Spain Gets Ready 


A nation which whipped the Reds once 
prepares to do it again if necessary ¢ 


By Morey Cassipy 


Condensed from the Milwaukee Journal* 


PAIN Is buckling down to its big- 

gest job since the building of 

the Armada. In three years, or 
less, with American help, the job is 
to make Spain a springboard for 
counterattack that can be held and 
used even if all the rest of Europe 
is overrun by the Reds. 

The U.S. this year is putting 
$226 million into the job of mak- 
ing Spain a bastion of western de- 
fense, where the U.S. air force and 
fleet will have vital bases. About 
$141 million of this year’s total is 
going into military aid; another 
$85 million into bolstering the 
economy of our new ally. 

The American money, men, and 
matérial are acting on Spain like 

shot in the arm. An American 
army officer was asked recently 
what he thought of the quality of 
Spain’s armed forces. “There isn’t 
a thing wrong,” he said, “that can’t 
be cured with $200 million.” 

Spain is now getting the $200 
million, much of it in modern 
American equipment, and_ the 
“cure” is beginning. When it is 
completed, this corner of Europe 
will have a military force to be 
*333 W. 
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1. The biggest 


reckoned with. 
army west of the Elbe, with 
some 400,000 men in 22 divisions, 
equipped and trained with modern 
tanks, artillery and communica- 
tions; and a reserve of 1.8 million 
trained men. 2. An air force of 
about 40,000, equipped and trained 
with American F-86 Sabre jet 
fighters. 3. A small but efficient 
navy for coastal defense. 

Modern equipment for this force, 
and training in its use, are part of 
the agreement signed in 1953 which 
gives the U.S. the right to build 
and use Spanish air bases. 

At Torrejon, an old Spanish air 
base is getting a working over. It 


was built for the three-engine 
Junkers and Heinkels of 1936 


which the Spanish air force is still 
flying. It had a 4,200-foot runway, 
a primitive control tower, and not 
much else. But soon it will be 
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ready for a squadron of U.S. air- 
force jet bombers. 

Its runway is being rebuilt, 
strengthened, and _ extended to 
12,800 feet. A new drainage system 
is being laid. There will be miles 
of new taxiways and _ parking 
aprons, acres of hangars and shops, 
a whole network of communication 
lines, a new lighting system, and 
radar and control equipment. 

Spain must do all the work. It is 
a staggering undertaking, but only 
the beginning. In the months since 
Spain and the U.S. signed their 
mutual-defense assistance agree- 
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new Atlantic harbor, fuel-storage 
depots, a naval air station, and a 
variety of lesser items. 

It will put U.S. air-force jet- 
bomber bases less than two hours 
from Russian forces in East Ger- 
many, barely four hours from 
Russia itself—and in a_ friendly 
country guarded by the rampart of 
the Pyrenees. The U.S. navy will 
get the use of additional vital bases 
on the Mediterranean and on the 
Atlantic. Spain’s own military 
potential as an ally will be vastly 
increased. 

For Spain, it has an additional 


ment, a team of 
U.S. air-force and 
navy specialists 
headed by Maj. 
Gen. August W. 
Kissner has been 
hard at work in 
Madrid mapping a 
program to meet 
American and 
Spanish needs. 

It is finally com- 
ing off the drawing 
boards, and begin- 
ning to roll. And it 
is a whopper. In 
terms of earth and 
steel and concrete it 
is comparable to the 
building of a Pana- 
ma canal. It means 
building four gigan- 
tic bases for jet 
bombers, a 550-mile 
jet-fuel pipe line, a 


Why Pick on Spain? 


Tur U.S.-Spanish agreement on the marriage 
laws that American personnel have to obey 
while on Spanish soil has caused much protest 
in non-Catholic quarters. 

Bishop James H. Griffiths, chancellor of the 
Military ordinariate, explains the agreement 
thus: our armed forces in Spain are guests, and 
they must abide by the laws of the country in 
which they are quartered. Our armed forces are 
also guests in France, Western Germany, Tur- 
key, Saudi Arabia, and other places, he said. 

The bishop pointed out that in France and 
Western Germany, no military chaplain may 
assist at the marriage of an American and a 
national, or even of two Americans, unless the 
couple have first gone through a civil ceremony 
as required by local laws. “Why pick on Spain?” 
the bishop asked. No Americans may contract 
marriage in Saudi Arabia, and yet no one has 
complained. 


J. J. Gilbert in the Birmingham (Ala.) Catholic Week 
(8 Jan. ’55). 
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peacetime significance. For the 
whole job is to be done by Spanish 
workmen, under Spanish subcon- 
tractors. And that means an in- 
dustrial revolution for Spain. 

It began at Torrejon. At one end 
of the base not long ago, Spanish 
workmen were ripping up ground 
with big D-8 Caterpillar bull- 
dozers. At the other end, amid 
acres of gigantic American equip- 
ment, factory experts were training 
Spanish mechanics to handle side- 
boom tractors and Le Tourneau 
earth movers. 

A Spanish contractor shook his 
head in amazement as he watched 
the bulldozers at work. “Incred- 
ible!” he exclaimed. “Why, one 
machine like that can do the work 
of 200 men!” There was awe in his 
voice. He is one of Spain’s larger 
contractors, but he had never seen 
such a machine except in Ameri- 
can movies. 

Spain’s old ways could be seen 
just beyond the air base. A group 
of 40 or 50 workmen were laying 
a bit of road. Some were carrying 
dirt and gravel in little hand bas- 
kets. Some were chipping rocks by 
hand into square paving blocks. 
Others were tamping them into 
place with mallets. 

It is not that Spain prefers such 
ways. Heavy machinery costs mon- 
ey that Spain has never had. But 
Spain will have all the machinery 
she wants for this job. Some $50 
million worth of it has been 
brought here by the U.S. air force 
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and navy, much of it from bases 
in North Africa. The rest is up 
to Spain. So Spain has been getting 
a hothouse education in the ways 
of men who want things done the 
day before yesterday. 

The decision to put the work on 
Spanish shoulders was aimed pri- 
marily at giving the American tax- 
payer a break. This time, the U.S. 
armed forces decided, there was 
time to make haste slowly. This 
would be no crash program, as 
some of our air-base projects have 
been, calling for hordes of Ameri- 
can construction men to drive 
tractors at $1,200 and $1,500 a 
month. 

So the Defense department is 
trying an experiment. The over-all 
contract has been given to a group 
of three American companies. But 
the American group will dig no 
ground, lay no concrete. Its role 
will be that of manager. The real 
job will be up to Spanish con- 
tractors, whose best mechanics 
think $3 a day is big money. 

The result is good news for the 
American taxpayers who are fi- 
nancing all this. When bids were 
opened for this first job, at Tor- 
rejon, American eyes popped. The 
low bid, from an extremely able 
Barcelona firm, was for 139,839,805 
pesetas, roughly $34 million. Simi- 
lar jobs elsewhere, with Americans 
driving the bulldozers, have cost 
three times as much. 

Americans and Spaniards have 
both learned much about each 
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other’s way in the first year of 
teamwork. The first pleasant sur- 
prise, for the Americans, was the 
red-carpet treatment. The military 
mission was invited to take over 
a whole floor in the new Air 
Ministry building, rent free. 

A few months later, the Ameri- 
cans noticed that they were getting 
no bills for telephone calls, or light 
or heat. They inquired about it, 
and Spanish feelings were hurt. 
“But you are our guests,” said the 
Spaniards. “We could not let you 
pay!” There are still no bills. 

The Americans found, too, that 
Spaniards can act with breathtak- 
ing speed when the right people 
want action. And the right people 
want those bases built. 

“If we want the right of entry 
to survey some property,” says Rear 
Adm. Harold W. Johnson, director 
of construction, “we have it in 24 
hours. And if we say it is needed 
for our purposes, it is turned over 
to us in 60 days or less. In the 
U.S., it can take a year.” 

The Spanish, on the other hand, 
wondered at first about what 
seemed like dawdling on the part 
of these dynamic Americans. Why 
spend a whole year just on surveys 
and planning? 

There was no dawdling, really. 
General Kissner and Admiral 
Johnson were determined that 
those bases would be built right 
the first time. The call went out 
for bids on the base at Torrejon, 
and Spanish contractors eagerly 
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asked for specifications. They soon 
discovered with dismay why the 
planning had taken a year. 

They were handed a book of 
some 200 pages, with a mass of 
accompanying diagrams. The book 
specified every detail, down to the 
construction of the expansion joints 
in hangar floors. It specified the 
fineness of sand for the concrete, 
the tests to be met for soil compac- 
tion, and fixed a hundred other 
standards to be observed. 

All this was standard American 
practice, of course. But Spain is 
more used to rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods, working things out as the job 
moves along. 

The biggest headache of all to 
them was the strange new ma- 
chinery. The call for bids on the 
Torrejon job promised a full “kit” 
of tools: 18 Caterpillar D-8 trac- 
tors, 3 D-7’s, six rubber-tired Le 
Tourneau earth movers, 70 trucks, 
dozens of scrapers, rollers, rooters, 
cranes, and compressors, a crushing 
plant, a concrete batching plant, an 
asphalt plant. 

Spanish contractors’ heads spun. 
They had never seen such ma- 
chinery, to say nothing of knowing 
what work it could do, or the cost 
of its operation. They still thought 
hand labor would be cheaper. But 
then the machinery arrived on the 
scene. 

“We took them out and let them 
see the stuff, and smell it,” says 
a member of the American group. 
“We had factory representatives 
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there to show the machines at 
work,” 

The bigger contractors, natural- 
ly, were already “sold.” Some of 
them have used heavy machinery 
to a limited extent. In the end, 
even smaller operators were con- 
vinced. Thirteen companies finally 
offered bids for the work at Tor- 
rejon. 

Work is under way at a second 
air base at Zaragoza, and plans are 
going ahead for a third at Moron 
de la Frontera, near Seville. The 
fourth, at El Gopera, also in South- 
ern Spain, is in the works. The 
550-mile fuel pipe line, to carry jet 
fuel from Cadiz to all the bases, 
will be ready when the bases are 
completed. 

Work is also going forward on 
a new harbor at Rota, on a penin- 
sula opposite Cadiz. The first year’s 
work will be the dredging of 4 
million cubic yards, and the build- 


ing of a new pier 1,600 feet long. 
After that there will be a naval air 
station at Rota, and a jet-fuel stor- 
age depot, and new naval facilities 
at El Ferrol, on the Atlantic, and 
at Cartagena, on the Mediterranean. 

“We have purposely staggered 
the program,” says Admiral John- 
son, “to avoid tying up too much 
of Spain’s construction resources. 
If we pushed too hard we could 
easily tie up all other building.” 

He has no doubt, he says, about 
Spanish contractors and the job 
they will do. “They’re able men,” 
he says, “and their mechanics are 
quick to learn. They'll do all 
right.” 

The new bases, when finished, 
will be Spanish bases under Span- 
ish command. No American troops 
will be stationed in them, but the 
U.S. air force and navy will be 
entitled to use them freely in peace 
or war. 


Flights of Faney 


A baby howling for crib service. 
J. M. Hess 

Brightly lit house riding at anchor 
in the snow. Maritime Cooperator 
Waters winking in the setting sun. 
Michael Gilbert 

Her smile snapped back after us- 
ing, like a rubber band. Sinclair Lewis 


Farm dogs howling long-distance 
conversations. Philadelphia Daily News 
A pure white cloud shouldering its 
way toward the sun. Michael McLaverty 


A gentle breeze leaving its finger- 
prints on the water. Michael McLaverty 


Toaster sending up smoke signals. 
Helen Parker 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 











Who first spoke those terms 
our public men are echoing? 


Slogans Made 


in Moscow 


By Louis Francis Bupenz 
Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


MERICANS have yet to learn 
the ABC’s of political lan- 
guage. Ignorance creates 
much havoc in the official actions 
of many of our political leaders. 
They use the communist-coined 
slogans now picked up by the daily 
press, television, radio, and many 
of our leading citizens. 
These slogans have made us take 
a complacent attitude toward our 
enemy, Soviet Russia. They have 
steered us onto a course which has 
led the U.S. to the worst position 
in its current history. 
Outstanding among these catch 
phrases is the term thought con- 
trol, directed at any real attempt 
to halt the communist conspiracy. 
This phrase has even appeared on 
the lips of those who are in high 
positions in the U.S. government. 
Seemingly, they use it without 
knowing that it has appeared in 
hundreds of communist documents. 
No non-communist who uses it can 
define it for us, except that it in- 
dicates in a vague way that we 
*1615 Republic St., Ohio. 
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should not go too hard on the com- 
munists or their friends. If we do, 
we will be guilty of this mysteri- 
ous offense. 

The phrase was originally used 
by U.S. communists against the 
House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, headed by Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies of Texas. 
Back in the late 30’s and early 40’s, 
the Dies committee was probing in- 
to Red penetration of American 
life and particularly of the govern- 
ment. It was hot on the trail of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, 
and other Soviet agents. 

The communists picked up the 
term thought control from alleged 
legislation by the Japanese govern- 
ment, and then applied it widely 
against what the Dies committee 
was trying to do. In the same man- 
ner, the Soviet 5th column has tak- 
en the phrase book burning from 
out of Hitlerite history and hurled 
it at any effort to place genuinely 
anti-communist books in our li- 
braries. 

1955. 
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The communists did not succeed 
completely in discrediting the House 
Committee on Un-American <Ac- 
tivities. They did, however, seri- 
ously hamper its work and did pre- 
vent the revelations which it was 
making from being fully under- 
stood. Many persons who consid- 
ered themselves liberals rushed to 
the defense of the Red “victims” 
of “thought control.” 

In addition to pure terror, the So- 
viet regimes rely on constant repe- 
tition of phrases and slogans in 
those lands which they control. 
Such phrases are uttered over the 
radio, in the controlled press, at 
public meetings until the monoto- 
nous repetition becomes a form of 
hypnosis. People accept the slogans 
and ideas without even thinking. 
There is no opportunity to exa- 
mine the truth or falsity of such 
Red-created catch phrases, for all 
opposition is silenced. 

What many of us do not know, 
however, is that the Reds use this 
same method in the U.S., where 
Soviet power does not exist. They 
simply put it forward under a dif- 
ferent guise. 

Take the dominant slogan of the 
current communist line, peaceful 
coexistence. Consider the amazing 
progress that it has made in the 
U.S., and the tragic effect it has 
had on our foreign policy. The 
term was invented by Stalin him- 
self in 1927. At almost the same 
time, he was writing in his famous 
work, The Problems of Leninism, 


of “peaceful 
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that the only road ahead for the 
communists was to stimulate world 
revolution by using force and vio- 
lence in every country. Over and 
over again, since that time, the 
communists have had to remind 
themselves (but only themselves) 
that this is a battle cry of deceit. 

One of the latest warnings to 
this effect was given by William Z. 
Foster in the August, 1954, issue of 
Political Affairs, 1» Red magazine 
published in the U.S. Foster urged 
his readers to forward this idea of 
“peaceful coexistence” so as to de- 
feat the plans of “American imper- 
ialism.” But in order that the com- 
munists would not be deceived by 
their own slogans, he pointed out 
that while they must raise this cry 
coexistence,” they 
must understand on their part that 
the only way to peace was by the 
complete destruction of “American 
imperialism.” 

We have in Foster’s words a 
striking illustration of that double 
talk to which the Reds must turn 
to give double directives—the one 
to deceive the American people, 
the other, that the communists will 
not fall victims to their own de- 
ceit. 

The titular heads of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties 
have spoken of “peaceful coexist- 
ence” as one: basis of their attitude 
toward the Soviet world. Every 
man of good will and understand- 
ing wants peace, but the Kremlin’s 
use of this term has been shown by 
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bitter experience to be for the pur- 
pose of advancing just the opposite, 
the extension of war by Soviet ag- 
gression. There is one reason only 
why the communists have repeated 
“peaceful coexistence” over the 
years since 1927. Their purpose is 
to make America believe that it 
can negotiate itself into peace by 
sitting down at the conference 
table with the representatives of the 
Moscow dictatorship. 

Every such meeting, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Berlin, Geneva, has been dis- 
astrous for the U.S. Out of each 
one of these conferences the U.S. 
has come badly defeated. That is 
what might be expected by anyone 
familiar with communist designs. 
The Soviet dictatorship will not 
agree to anything unless it ad- 
vances its goal of world conquest. 
The sooner we learn this truth, the 
better will it be for us. 

Last August, Cardinal Spellman 
warned the American Legion con- 
vention that “America is not immor- 
tal,” and that it can be destroyed 
by pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
“peaceful coexistence.” The cardi- 
nal’s words deserve repetition: 
“How does one peacefully coexist 
with men who mouth words of 
peace while waging treacherous 
war; men who wear the trappings 
of civilization while they indulge 
in the techniques of barbarism? It 
is ignorance of a fatal kind which 
prompts the illusion that free men 
can peacefully coexist with com- 
munists.” 
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If these words of wisdom were 
heeded, the U.S. would cease to 
pursue the fatal policy of “contain- 
ment.” It would assume moral 
world leadership, which unfortu- 
nately it has lost, by breaking off 
relations with Soviet Russia and 
learning thereby, once and for all, 
who our allies actually are. Noth- 
ing could give the enslaved peoples 
behind the iron curtain more hope 
and renewed courage than such an 
act by the U.S. Nothing would 
more quickly bring true allies to 
our side. 

Another favorite phrase of the 
communists, which is repeated by 
their friends and then by some peo- 
ple who do not even know its 
origin, is the Big Lie. Every revela- 
tion of barbarism under Soviet con- 
trol and every endeavor to unearth 
Red infiltration in this country is 
greeted with this shout. The Daily 
Worker is replete with it, issue aft- 
er issue. By means of this outcry, 
the cloud of alleged falsehood set- 
tles over every attempt to get the 
truth to the American people. Dur- 
ing the last year, anyone who read 
the newspapers could have noticed 
that this phrase passed over from 
the communists to the mouths of 
leading figures in this country, 
who applied it against Congres- 
sional investigations and other like 
efforts to expose communism. 

The whole charge involved in 
this slogan can easily be refuted by 
reading the hearings of any Con- 
gressional investigation, observing 
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the damaging evidence brought for- 
ward against those charged with 
subversion, and noting the arro- 
gant defiance shown by Red wit- 
nesses before these committees. 

It is a sad day for the U.S. when 
men committed to treason can defy 
committees representing the Amer- 
ican people, and then have a con- 
siderable section of the press, tele- 
vision, and radio weeping over 
those “victimized” witnesses. 

By the hysteria which they have 
created against “McCarthyism” and 
“informers,” the communists have 
established a rigid censorship over 
no small section of the American 
press and of our television and ra- 
dio outlets. This is done partly by 
infiltration, but in addition, by 
making it fashionable to prevent 
those who know communism in- 
side and out from being able to 
bring the facts to the people. You 
can search far and wide among the 
commentators on our radio and 
TV broadcasting systems, and also 
look through many newspapers, 
before you will find one columnist 
or contributor who is telling the 
people about what the communists 
are up to. 

We need not be surprised at this 
when we recall that Pius XI 
warned the world almost 18 years 
ago that one of the chief causes of 
the advance of communism was 
“the conspiracy of silence in the 
press.” We can also remember that 
the present Pontiff, Pius XII, stated 
that while the Eastern world was 


enslaved by force and violence, the 
West was also partly enslaved by 
television, radio, and the daily 
press. There are honorable excep- 
tions to this rule, but they are few. 

It is not surprising, under these 
circumstances, that the Kremlin 
has been able to induce us officially 
to follow out in practice Moscow’s 
slogan, created by Malenkov: “Ease 
international tensions by Big Pow- 
er negotiations,” which has led to 
our defeat at Berlin and expanded 
Soviet power. Nor can we be start- 
led when we discover that the oth- 
er chief Soviet catch phrases, the 
Five Power meeting, which took 
place so disastrously for us at Ge- 
neva, and East-West trade have 
made such headway. There has 
been no intelligent and continuous 
analysis of the communist line that 
would defeat it, save in restricted 
sources of information. 

This sad state of affairs can be 
remedied, but only with effort. 
Since the U.S. is suffering from a 
lack of knowledge about how the 
communist line is put forward, and 
about the Red origin of ideas that 
cause us injury, alert Americans in 
every community can take pains 
to acquaint their local press and or- 
ganizations with the facts. 

We can weep over thought con- 
trol behind the iron curtain, includ- 
ing brainwashing in Red China, 
but it will be of little avail unless 
we are aware of what is happening 
right under our noses. Vigilance 
begins at home. 





Onuoha and the Good People 


A Southern U.S. community takes a young 
African Negro to its heart 


By Rosert WALLACE 
Condensed from Life* 


pour 50 PEOPLE were on 
A hand to meet the plane 

| which touched down at 
Knoxville, Tenn., at the unearthly 
hour of 3 a.m. last Oct. 2. What 
was more surprising, quite a few 
of them were there to meet a 
young Negro who had just com- 
pleted a 7,500-mile air trip from 
Lagos, Nigeria, British West Af- 
rica. 

None of them had ever seen him 
before, and none could pronounce 
his name, which is Geoffrey Baba 
Ie Onuoha. Geoffrey is 22 years 
old, and a Catholic. He was headed 
for a rural community about 30 
miles north of Knoxville where no 
Catholic lived and where the last 
Negro resident had been a slave 
who died shortly after the Civil 
War. 

The people who greeted him 
were country people, up many 
hours past their bedtime and a 
long way from home. One of them, 
a quiet, thoughtful man named 
John Miller Clark, had brought his 
wife and three sons. The youngest 
was seven, and he struggled to 
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keep his eyes open. Among the 
others were a schoolteacher, Mrs. 
Clint Cockrum, and a tall, 25- 
year-old Methodist minister, Bob 
Powers. 

They all shook hands with Onu- 
oha. After a while, two of the 
boys picked up Onuoha’s suitcases, 
and carried them to the Clarks’ 
automobile. 

Cherokee, Tenn., cannot be 
found on most maps, because it is 
not a town. It is only a place, an 
area of about eight square miles in 
Grainger county inhabited by 143 
families numbering 620 people. Al- 


1954. Copyright 1954 by Time, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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most three quarters of them are 
Baptists; the rest are Methodists. 
Half are full-time farmers. The 
money crop is tobacco, which is 
grown in one and twoz-acre plots, 
and is a real backbreaker. “You 
worry about it 13 months a year.” 
Those who are not full-time farm- 
ers work for the TVA or in a near- 
by rayon mill. 

In 1952, the U.S. Information 
Service published a pamphlet called 
TVA, the Rebirth of a River Val- 
ley, which was distributed in vari- 
ous languages around the world. 
Part of it concerned Cherokee, 
which was singled out as a typical 
community in the TVA region. At 
the time, John Miller Clark was 
chairman of the Community Im- 
provement program, and he and 
his neighbors were pleased to see 
his name mentioned in the pamph- 
let. 

It happened that Geoffrey Onu- 
oha read the pamphlet in far-off 
Lagos, and decided that he would 
like to come to the U.S. So he 
wrote to Mr. Clark, asking that he 
find him a pen pal in his com- 
munity. 

Mr. Clark got Onuoha several 
pen friends, including his oldest 
son Tom; his sister, Mrs. Clint 
Cockrum, the schoolteacher; and 
a neighbor’s daughter, Joan Heim. 
Then began a brisk correspondence. 
Onuoha wrote his new American 
friends that he was a clerk in a 
postal-telegraph office in Lagos; 
that he had been educated in a 
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Catholic school; and that his father 
was a poor village farmer of very 
little education. Onuoha himself 
was anxious to go to college, but 
lacked the money. 

“T am a little older than you are, 
Joan,” Onuoha wrote to Miss 
Heim. “I shall be 22 on Dec. 24 this 
year (1953). I am five feet six 
inches tall. I am dark in complex- 
ion, with black hair. I have three 
brothers and a sister; my mother is 
still young. I am the first of my 
parents’ five children. The second, 
Polycarp, is in a technical school; 
the third, Ferdinand, is in the ele- 
mentary school; and the fourth, 
Caroline, the only girl, has just 
started school. The youngest, Lam- 
bert, is still with my mother at 
home.” 

He also wrote to the Clark fam- 
ily, saying, “I shall be very grateful 
if you could help me arrange for 
the Cherokee community to f- 
nance my first year’s expenses at a 
university. I shall willingly sign a 
bond to pay them back all their ex- 
penses or to serve them for some 
time after. my course, if so re- 
quired.” 

When you live thousands of 
miles away, it is easy to think that 
all American communities are 
rich. Mrs. Cockrum, the school- 
teacher, set out to explain gently 
the situation to Onuoha. 

“Some people come to America 
expecting it to be heaven on earth, 
which it is not,” she wrote. “We 
are proud of our country and our 
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way of lifé, but evil exists here as 
it does all over the world. Few peo- 
ple in our community have much 
money. At the same time, privi- 
leges are extended to all to ad- 
vance as far as possible. We are 
just common, average people, all 
working at something for a living, 
and not ashamed of work.” 

This was quite accurate. Five 
years ago, although they lived in 
the acide of an 120,000-kilowatt 
hydroelectric plant, only 31 of the 
143 families in Cherokee had elec- 
tricity. None had a bathroom. The 
overcrowded schoolhouse had been 
condemned for years, but was still 
in use. Generations of row crop- 
ping had exhausted the farms. 
With every rainstorm, more topsoil 
slid down the hills into the creeks 
and on into the Tennessee. Log 
cabins are still commonplace: sev- 
eral families live in the original 
chinked log houses built by their 
forebears in the 1790's. 

But in 1949, Cherokee became 
involved in the rural Tennessee 
Community Improvement program. 
The program is sponsored jointly 
by’ civic and business groups 
throughout the state, who put up 
money for cash prizes, and by the 
Agricultural Extension service of 
the University of Tennessee. It is 
an annual lifting-by-your-own-boot- 
strap contest in which some 700 
country communities compete, with 
awards totaling several thousand 
dollars being split among the top- 
ranking communities each year. 
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Cherokee began to improve it- 
self in a modest way. Boy Scouts 
worked up and down the roads, 
straightened up all the mailboxes, 
painted them, and neatly stenciled 
them with the names of the resi- 
dents. 

The psychological effect of this 
was startling. The residents sud- 
denly took greater interest in their 
homes, now that they were con- 
spicuously labeled. They began to 
renovate, inside and out. In 1949, 
Cherokee placed third in the im- 
provement contest; in 1950, it was 
second; and in 195], it won. 

In the three-year period, Chero- 
kee’s 143 families built 11 new 
homes and remodeled 70. They 
built 17 new barns, remodeled 59. 
Running water was put in by 48 
families, electricity by all, bath- 
rooms by 30. The varieties of fresh 
vegetables grown in local gardens 
rose from an average of ten to 19. 
A new Methodist church was built. 
A contractor had estimated that it 
would cost $35,000; the community 
contributed free labor, and did it 
for $16,000. A community center 
was built entirely by volunteer la- 
bor. 

The county agreed to build a 
new school if the residents would 
remove the old one; they worked 
24 hours a day and tore it down 
within two weeks. 

As Mrs. Cockrum had written, 
the community was not ashamed of 
work. It was not only willing to 
raise money to help Onuoha go to 
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college, but to back him up in ev- 
ery way it could. A group of citi- 
zens wrote to U.S. immigration of- 
ficials, saying that if the young 
Nigerian were permitted to enter 
the country they would personally 
see to his expenses. 

They also approached the presi- 
dent and the dean of Morristown 
Normal and_ Industrial college, 
about 21 miles north of Cherokee, 
and persuaded them to accept 
Onuoha as a student and to give 
him some financial help. Morris- 
tewn is a 73-year-old junior college 
and high school for Negroes. 

It has 350 students and, like most 
small Negro colleges, it is poor. 
The $100 it granted to Onuoha rep- 
resented a real sacrifice. 


Having arranged to get him into 
the U.S., the Cherokeans were 
worried about one more thing. 


Would Onuoha be prejudiced 
against them? Mrs. Cockrum 
broached the subject: “We hope 
you will come to us with an open 
mind,” she wrote to him, “and no 
prejudice against Protestant people. 
We promise not to overinfluence 
you in any way.” 

He replied that he certainly had 
no prejudice and looked forward 
only to the most pleasant relations. 

Early on the evening of Onuo- 
ha’s arrival, before starting the 40- 
mile drive to the airport, the Cher- 
okeans had a community supper in 
their new schoolhouse, and then 
adjourned to their new community 
house for a meeting. 
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The light in the meeting hall 
was very dim. On a small table in 
front of the group there were five 
unlighted candles, one larger than 
the others. The big one was white; 
the four small ones, red, yellow, 
black, and white. 

Mrs. Cockrum arose from a seat 
in the front row and turned around 
to face the others. Then she leaned 
over and lighted the big candle. 
“This is the light of Christ,” she 
said. “It shines over everything 
else.” 

There was a silence. Then a 
small boy got up, walked to the 
table and lighted one of the little 
candles. 

“The yellow candle is for the 
yellow races of the world,” Mrs. 
Cockrum said. Then another small 
boy went to the table and lighted 
another candle. “All the races of 
the world are equal under Christ,” 
Mrs. Cockrum said. “The yellow 
and the red and the black and the 
white. We can all be children of 
God.” 

The meeting broke up at ten 
o'clock. The people who were go- 
ing to the airport to meet Onuoha 
went home to get some rest. At 
midnight they got into their cars 
and began the long drive to Knox- 
ville. 

It was nearly five’in the morning 
when John Miller Clark and his 
family got back home with Onu- 
oha. They went to bed almost at 
once. They all were too tired to 
talk and anyway they had a small 
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problem in communication. Ten- 
nesseans speak like Tennesseans; 
Onuoha’s accent is clipped and 
British. Moreover, he speaks in an 
extremely soft, low voice. For a 
while it was nothing but “What?” 
and “How’s that?” and “Beg par- 
don?” and then everyone quit. 

It was much better in the morn- 
ing. Onuoha arose at noon, and 
appeared in a pair of alligator loaf- 
ers and a brilliant blue-and-silver 
robe, his native costume, which he 
called an agwada. This was some- 
what of a surprise, since he had 
arrived in an ordinary suit, shirt, 
and necktie. He figured, correctly 
as it turned out, that this would 
please the residents of Cherokee. 
Thy had agreed to take in a Niger- 
ian, and they wanted to see what a 
Nigerian looked like. 

“Those are nice shoes,” some- 
body said, eying Onuoha’s alligator 
loafers. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Made in 
England.” 

“Have you ever seen television?” 

Onuoha had not. Someone turned 
on the set in Mr. Clark’s house. 
The screen flickered with horizon- 
tal black bars, and then suddenly a 
sharp picture emerged: Garcia of 
the Cleveland Indians was getting 
whacked by the New York Giants. 
Onuoha’s eyes popped wide open. 
“Fantastic,” he said. “Incredible.” 

After lunch, John Miller Clark 
took Onuoha on a tour of the com- 
munity, stopping first at the big 
farm of his neighbor Fritz Heim. 
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Heim was disking the field from 
which he had recently harvested 
his tobacco. He glanced down from 
his tractor seat and saw Onuoha 
approaching across the ruts, his bril- 
liant robe flapping in the breeze, 
the sunlight flashing on it and on 
the cloth hat of matching blue and 
silver. Heim showed no surprise. 
“I’m pleased to meet you,” he said, 
and shook Onuoha’s hand. Then 
he said loudly, “What d’ye think 
of the United States?” 

Onuoha heard that. “I am tre- 
mendously impressed,” he said in 
his soft British voice. “That’s good,” 
Heim said. “Ye'll like the people 
better after ye’ve been around for 
a while.” 

Cherokee has a party-line phone 
system. The word went around that 
Onuoha would be at the communi- 
ty house in midafternoon, and a 
crowd showed up to see him. He 
had brought with him, as a gift 
to the community, a little carved 
ebony elephant. 

He then ceremoniously handed it 
to Fritz Heim, saying, “This small 
gift is a token of appreciation to 
the people of the Cherokee com- 
munity for all they have done. This 
is the most wonderful experience 
of my life.” Heim solemnly ac- 
cepted the elephant, and put it on 
the mantelpiece. 

Onuoha took the trouble to ease 
people’s minds about race preju- 
dice; everyone had wondered how 
much he knew and how much he 
would have to be told, a chore no 
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one wanted. It turned out that 
Onuoha knew all about race preju- 
dice and was prepared to meet it 
as well as he could. 

On Sunday afternoon, having 
put on his suit, shirt, and tie again, 
Onuoha went with the Clarks to 
Morristown college, 21 miles away. 
The president, Dr. H. L. Dickason, 
and the dean, Mr. Paul A. Ed- 
wards, escorted Onuoha around 


the campus. The place is neat, 
clean, proud, and breke. Tuition 
per semester is $54, and the medi- 
cal fee is $3. 

There was some talk about what 
Onuoha would like to do after he 
gets his college education. He said 


that he thought he would like to 
become a doctor, and return to 
practice in Nigeria, although he 
admitted that this was an ambi- 
tious undertaking. 

The Clarks could see that he was 
anxious to unpack his trunks, get 
his books, and start working. The 
college had opened in September, 
and he had nearly a month’s study 
to make up. So they told him that 
they would keep in constant touch 
with him, and that the whole com- 
munity would watch his progress 
with real interest. When he needed 
help, he was to say so. Then they 
said good by and went back to 
Cherokee. 
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The Matchmaker 


Mention ARRANGED marriages to the average young person today, and he 
or she will hoot you down. But I know a fine young Catholic physician who 
thinks otherwise. He has a lovely wife and five children. I asked how he 
met her. He laughed. 

“A busybody found her for me. During the war I was stationed in a 
part of the deep South where Catholics were a curiosity. The first Sundays, 
I went to Mass in the small village church, and I felt alone and cut off. There 
seemed to be only about 40 Catholics in the whole county. 

“The third Sunday, a nice old lady was waiting for me after Mass. She 
introduced herself, and said, ‘I notice that you are always alone at Mass. 
Well, there is a Catholic family down here with a lovely daughter who might 
be pleased to know you. I’m taking you over to meet them right away.’ So 
off she trudged, with me trailing after, feeling foolish and a bit trapped. 

“The young lady turned out to be my future wife. She had returned from 
her Catholic college, felt isolated in the overwhelmingly non-Catholic popula- 
tion, and was exactly the girl I was looking for.” 

It looks to me very much like an arranged marriage. And it looks as if 
the busybody was a lady who knew her business. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 








The Smog 


Detective Reports 


The horrible stuff is neither smoke nor 


fog; its mysterious ingredients 


are just being discovered 


By Ricuarp P. Eckets 


Condensed from the Reporter* 


| “ pesetargen Los Angeles 
M choked on smog for an 

unbroken 18-day period 
fall. In _ self-defense, Los 
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Angeles engineers are developing a 
new superscience, smogology. 


Until 1941, they know, Angelenos 
on a clear day could always see 
Santa Catalina island. But Catalina 
was more and more frequently 
obscured in a murky haze, and 
citizens began to complain of their 
eyes smarting. “Smog,” as it is 
called, was blamed. 

When Dr. Des Voeux of London 
coined the word in 1905, he was 
talking about smoke-and-fog. But 
the engineers discovered that the 
Los Angeles thing was neither 
smoke nor fog. Mere smoke-abate- 
ment measures were of no help. 

Citizens next theorized that the 
smog came from a war plant mak- 
ing butadiene for synthetic rubber. 
But the war ended, the butadiene 
plant closed, and the smog got 
worse. 

*136 E. 57th St 


In 1947, an air-pollution-control 
district was set up in Los Angeles 
county. It was to conduct research, 
and make and enforce regulations. 

At first, sulphur dioxide gas 
from oil refineries was its prime 
suspect. During 1948, the area suf- 
fered 53 days of bad smog. In a 
rash of lawsuits, truck farmers 
accused refineries and chemical 
plants of damaging crops with the 
sulphur-dioxide gas. But no expert 
witness could be found to testify 
that it had caused the damage 
specifically complained of. The liti- 
gation was settled out of court. 

“Look,” my favorite barber kept 
telling his patrons, “those places 
put sulphur dioxide into the atmos- 
phere, and they don’t deny it. In 
sunlight, sulphur dioxide takes up 
oxygen and turns into sulphur tri- 
oxide. 

“Don’t you remember your high 
school chemistry? What happens 
when you dissolve sulphur tri- 
oxide in water? Right! Sulphuric 


«» New York City 22. Dec. 30, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Fortnightly Publishing Co., Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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acid. Our eyes are being burned by 
sulphuric acid!” 

It sounded highly reasonable. 
But even under carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions, scientists who 
exposed their own eyes to the two 
gases, and even sulphuric-acid va- 
pors, could not duplicate the effects 
of the Los Angeles smog. 

Needled by public opinion and 
assisted by the control district’s 
engineers, the refineries curbed the 
sulphur dioxide. One plant began 
recovering 80 tons a day of valu- 
able raw sulphur from the gas once 
dumped into the atmosphere. 

But the smog was even more 
irritating than before. To the baf- 
fled scientists, the unknown con- 
taminant seemed too subtle to be 
detected by normal laboratory pro- 
cedures. 

In near-by Pasadena, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology had 
a biochemist, Holland-born A. J. 
Haagen-Smit, an expert in micro- 
analysis. “Could you,” the control 
district asked Dr. Haagen-Smit, 
“take a sample of the smoggy air 
of Los Angeles and tell us how it 
differs from normal country air?” 

A few days later Haagen-Smit 
reported that the smog sample had 
extraordinarily high oxidizing pow- 
er. That ruled out sulphur dioxide, 
which takes up oxygen instead of 
giving it off. But Haagen-Smit 
recognized a distinctive odor gen- 
erated when an organic substance 
reacts with ozone. 

Another clue indicating ozone 
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turned up when a truck farmer re- 
ported that his field laborers had 
complained of eye irritation one 
day, and on the next discovered 
his spinach crop discolored. 

A quick tour of the truck farms 
on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
was made. “Have your crops ever 
been affected like this spinach?” 
growers were asked. “Did you hap- 
pen to notice any eye irritation 
about that time?” A surprising 
number answered Yes. 

Then Haagen-Smit went to work 
on the ozone clue in his bag of 
smog. He sprayed a few drops of 
high-octane gasoline into a flask 
containing a minute concentration 
of ozone. A dense bluish vapor ma- 
terialized, like a jinni from an 
Arabian Nights bottle. 

“Looks like smog!” exclaimed his 
associate. “And it smells like smog. 
And it makes my eyes smart and 
water like smog.” 

“It zs smog,” replied Haagen- 
Smit. “Synthetic smog.” 

“You think that stuff 
damage plants?” 

“Let’s try it and find out.” 

Sure enough, a test plant of 
spinach fell sick when exposed to 
the murky haze. 

One discovery followed another. 
Something was putting ozone into 
Los Angeles air in thousand-ton 
daily lots, but all the ozone-gen- 
erating facilities in the U.S. could 
not manufacture that much a day. 
It could not be a waste product of 
industry. 


would 
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A laboratory man usually makes 
his ozone by passing an electric 
spark through oxygen, mimicking 
a thunderstorm. But Pasadena has 
a thunderstorm only once in a blue 
moon. No answer there. 

Sunshine and nitrogen dioxide, 
a product of all combustion, were 
found to be factors in ozone pro- 
duction. But all the daily burning 
of fuels and rubbish in Los Angeles 
county yields only 250 tons of nitro- 
gen dioxide, not nearly enough to 
make 1,000 tons of ozone. 

But Haagen-Smit then went on 
to prove that nitrogen dioxide 
serves only as a catalyst, convert- 
ing atmospheric oxygen into its un- 
stable form, ozone, in the presence 
of sunshine. His studies had _al- 
ready tied smog to the reaction of 
ozone with gasoline vapor. 

Over-all estimates for Los Angeles 
county’s refineries indicated that 
all of them together were losing 
some $30 million worth of gasoline 
by evaporation annually. 

The 2.3 million motor vehicles 
circulating in the Los Angeles area 
were also releasing huge quantities 
of gasoline vapor. Currently, the 
daily total runs close to 1,200 tons, 
say an annual $30 million worth 
at the filling station. 

“The automotive engine as we 
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know it,” Colonel Larson ex- 
plained to me, “is like a gas stove 
in which some 7% of the holes 
in the burner are never lighted, 
but keep discharging gas into the 
atmosphere. Further evaporation, 
from carburetor and fuel tank, 
brings the total loss under some 
conditions to 8% or 9%.” 

Haagen-Smit’s last discovery is 
that ozone and gasoline vapor in- 
teract to produce smog only in a 
narrow limit of concentrations, 
ranging from three to ten parts per 
million of gasoline vapor: less than 
three p.p.m., no smog; more than 
ten p.p.m., no smog. That explains 
the old puzzle of why the air is 
normally clear near an old-fashioned 
oil refinery but densely murky a 
short distance away. 

Free gasoline vapor in the Los 
Angeles atmosphere must be re- 
duced to one-third or even less of 
its present maximum value to get 
rid of the smog. 

If your community does not yet 
have smog (Los Angeles type), it 
is probably because concentrations 
of gasoline vapor have not quite 
reached the critical level of three 
p.p.m. You may be closer to smog 
than you think, at a place where 
a 5% increase in motor vehicles 
would shove you over the line. 
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Recipe for Rhetoric 


One Famous preacher, asked for his formula for a successful sermon, 
answered: “Begin low, go slow, rise higher, take fire, and sit down in 


the storm.” 


KVP Philosopher. 














Message From 
The President of Ireland, 
HIS EXCELLENCY SEAN T. 0 CEALLAIGH, 
to THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 





It gives me great pleasure to send greetings to THe CaTHoLic 
Dicest, which has done so much praiseworthy work in the 
field of religious journalism. In these days, when Christian 
ideals and teachings meet with so much opposition or, at best, 
apathy in so many quarters, the value of your magazine is 
particularly great. 

Just as in bygone ages missionaries from Ireland spread the Gospel 
of Christianity throughout Europe, as they still do in Asia and Africa 
and, indeed, in other parts of the world, now from the U.S. also that 
Gospel is again disseminated by one of the most powerful modern means 
of instruction—the printed word. Our people are indeed proud to share 
this common tradition of missionary activity. 

Many of your readers are of Irish descent, and to them especially I 
send warmest greetings from their kith and kin in the homeland. We 
are proud that our people and their children who left our shores for a 
new life across the Atlantic have become worthy and valued citizens of 
your great Republic while still retaining a deep affection for their mother- 
land and clinging tenaciously to the religious and cultural heritage which 
is their most precious possession. 

I wish THe Carnoric Dicesr continued and increasing success in its 
Christian crusade in the years to come, and I hope that its great and 
valuable work may continue to enjoy the divine blessing. Guidhim 
rath de ar an obeir (The blessing of God be on the work). 


Sean T. O Ceallaigh 
Uachtaran na hEtreann 


(Sean T. O’Kelly 
President of Eire) 
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Kuropean Study Tour 


Sponsored by Tue Catuoric Dickst 


(TUDENT Tours of Europe. are 

increasing in popularity. 

Travel agencies advertise a 
variety of programs designed to 
attract the student of art, history, 
and social or political science. 

The Catholic student, however, 
will find that most of these pro- 
grams suffer from serious defects. 
Many of them emphasize con- 
temporary problems and _ under- 
value the historic roots of our 
present civilization. And in an 
effort to be religiously neutral, they 
usually detour the road of Catholic 
belief and culture men followed in 
the making of Europe. 

There exists a need for an educa- 
tional tour of Europe that would 
include that road. Accordingly, 
Tue Catuo.ic Dicgst, in coopera- 
tion with General Tours, Inc., will 
sponsor a Catholic Student Tour of 
Europe for the summer of 1955. 

The Catuotic Dicksr tour is de- 
signed to provide students with 
opportunities to derive the greatest 
possible educational benefits from 
a visit to Europe. They will travel 
under Catholic auspices and in an 
atmosphere of refinement almost 
totally lacking in many summer 
trips abroad. They will enjoy the 
comradeship of men and women 
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who have a common scholarly 
background and religious heritage; 
en route, they will attend lectures 
by the tour leader, a seminary 
professor, assisted in the principal 
cities by native teachers. 

The group will sail from New 
York on June 18 aboard the SS. 
Atlantic of the Home Lines, spend 
six weeks in Europe, and return on 
the S.S. Jtalia, landing in New 
York on Aug. 10. During the seven 
and a half weeks at sea and abroad 
there will be an estimated 75 leisure 
hours, in addition to the time spent 
on the usual sightseeing and shop- 
ping. The term Jeisure, however, 
is a misnomer. The leisure hours 
will be intensely active hours in 
which courses will be conducted in 
European background and con- 
temporary economic, political, and 
religious problems. The lecture 
program, drawn up by Father Paul 
Bussard, editor of THE CaTHOoLic 
Dicest, Father Andrew J. O’Reilly 
of New York university, New 
York, and James P. Donahue, 
director of Catholic travel for 
General Tours, is much more ex- 
tensive than the average summer 
course offered in American col- 
leges. 

Classes will begin as soon as the 
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ship is out of New York harbor. 
For three hours each morning, the 
tour leader,* will lecture and direct 
discussions on the history of the 
countries to be visited. Shipboard 
topics will include a general out- 
line of European history; the racial, 
climatic, and geographical factors 
leading to the formation of the 
national groups; and the present 
structure of the nations of Western 
Europe, so that the students will 
be better prepared to profit by their 
visits to them. 

Local instructors will lecture in 
various European cities. The At- 
lantic is due at Gibraltar on June 
25. Here the student group will 
disembark and proceed to Seville, 
site of one of Spain’s largest cathe- 
drals and the famous Alcazar, the 
best preserved Moorish building in 
the country. The Alcazar marked 
the high tide of communism dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil war. Here 
the Red wave beat, stormed, and 
ebbed. 

Visiting students will find at the 
Alcazar a telephone and a picture 
of Luis Moscardo. Luis was just 
16 when the Reds shot him. The 
Reds got Colonel Moscardo, de- 
fender of the besieged fortress, on 
the phone, and then handed the 
phone to Luis. The boy told his 


*Father Ignatius McCormick, O.F.M., Cap., 
who is a graduate of Fordham university 
with a M. A. degree. He is Professor of 
Philosophy at Mary Immaculate seminary 
in Garrison, N. Y., a leader in the lay- 
retreat movement, and a member of the 
editorial board of the Cowl. 
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father that unless the Alcazar were 
surrendered, he would be shot. The 
father told the boy to prepare for 
death. Father and son then offered 
each other a last kiss, and the boy 
was murdered. 

From Seville the students will go 
to Lisbon, the beautiful Portuguese 
capital. For the Catholic traveler, 
a visit to Portugal would be un- 
thinkable without a pilgrimage to 
Fatima. Here the group will have 
an opportunity to take part in the 
religious observances at the Shrine 
of World Peace, on the hallowed 
spot where our Lady gave her for- 
mula of peace for the world. 

Art lovers will find Madrid a 
delight. The collection of paintings 
in the Prado rivals that of the 
Louvre, with its Murillos, El] Grecos, 
and Velasquezes. 

Barcelona will present quite a 
different aspect. It is one of the 
great Spanish industrial and com- 
mercial centers. It was the scene of 
great disorders at the outbreak of 
the Civil War of 1936 and witnessed 
the.martyrdom of a large number 
of priests, Religious, and Catholic 
laity at the hands of the Reds. 

Leaving Barcelona, the group 
will travel by train along the 
Mediterranean coasts of Spain and 
France and down the Italian penin- 
sula to Rome. A stay in Rome, 
however brief, is unquestionably 
the climax of any Catholic tour. 
The Catuotic DicEst tour provides 
for three full days in the Eternal 
City, with guided visits through 
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the Vatican, the major basilicas of 
the city, and the catacombs. Lec- 
tures on the civilization of pre- 
Christian Rome will be given by 
Italian professors. An audience 
with the Holy Father will be 
arranged. 

Going northward from Rome, 
the group will spend two days in 
Florence and one in Milan. Lucerne 
will be the next stop; then on to 
Paris where a four-day visit will 
include complete sightseeing of the 
city plus a special trip to Norman- 
dy. The latter will provide time for 
a visit at Lisieux and the Shrine 
of St. Thérése, the Little Flower of 
Jesus. In Paris, local lecturers will 
discuss French history and culture. 

Travel through Belgium and 
Holland will round out the con- 
tinental phase of the tour before 
the group leaves for England. In 
England, studies will naturally be 
concentrated in London during 
the three-day visit to that city. 
English lecturers will review Eng- 
lish literature and drama. 

The editors of THe CarHotic 
Dicrst are convinced that they 
have drawn up a valuable schedule 
of studies which will appeal to a 
large number of serious Catholic 
college students.* 

Because of the advanced char- 


*Cost: $1197, which includes all trans- 
portation and living costs from New York 
to New York. A detailed itinerary with 
descriptions of lectures can be had from 
Tue Catuoxic Dicrst, 44 E. 53rd St., New 
York 22, N.Y., or General Tours, 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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acter of the study program, how- 
ever, membership in the tour is 
restricted to men and women who 
have completed their sophomore 
year in college. Graduate students 
and young teachers are welcome 
to join the group. To obtain college 
credit for the course, students must 
prepare and present before Nov. | 
an acceptable term paper based on 
the lecture program, direct observa- 
tions, personal interviews or re- 
search. Work may be done in any 
of the following departments: his- 
tory, government, economics, edu- 
cation, sociology or fine arts. It 
should be remembered, of course, 
that the matter of credits is one for 
consultation between the prospec- 
tive tour member and his or her 
school. 

Students doing graduate work 
should consult with the dean of 
the school to determine what 
credits may be applied toward ad- 
vanced degrees. One feature which 
should prove interesting to young 
teachers is the recent tendency of 
school boards to grant “in service” 
credits for summer travel. An im- 
pressive roster of boards of edu- 
cation using this method of re- 
warding such efforts is available on 
request from General Tours. 

The Carnotic Dicest Student 
Tour to Europe is an educational 
venture of unlimited possibilities. 
It has been aimed at the goal of 
arousing greater student interest in 
travel abroad, with its immeasur- 
able wealth of cultural values. 
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WORK FOR YOU 





Invest it wisely in our 


LIFE INCOME ANNUITY 


and you will receive 


A good rate of interest on An assured dependable in- 
your investment come as long as you live 


A remembrance in the prayers and 
Masses of our Missionaries 


NO LOSS NO WORRY NO CARE 


REV. FATHER RALPH, 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 
316 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1], Illinois 











March Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


The Untold Story of 
Douslas MacArthur 


Review by Jim BisHop 
Editor, Catholic Digest Book Club 


WWE HAVE LIveD in an age of 
\\ giants. Some are good giants. 
Some aren’t. But, good or evil, it 
is beyond dispute that Churchill, 
Hitler, Roosevelt, Stalin, MacAr- 
thur, and Gandhi were men who 
spun the globe a little bit faster. 
They were bigger than the rest of 
us, bigger even than the big men 
around them. Some are too close 
to be seen yet. Some will not be 
seen clearly for another 50 years. 
Two of the six are still alive, and, 
of these, the controversial figure is 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur. 

Many millions of people think 
that the general is a great and fine 
man. Other millions hate his guts. 
Neither of these groups deny that 
he is one of the giants of our time. 
His idolaters remember that he 
said, “I will return.” His detractors 
remember only that he said it when 
he left his command to the mercy 
of the Japanese. 

This makes controversy. And 
controversy makes interest. That is 
why the literary scene has already 
witnessed. a parcel of biographies 
about the general. Thus far, the 
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books have been written by the 
general’s friends. The critics call 
these his “apologists.” Maybe 
Frazier Hunt’s new book, The Un- 
told Story of Douglas MacArthur, 
falls into the same category. I 
doubt it, though. Hunt’s main in- 
terest was to write an interesting 
story about a human being who 
was once a little boy. In this book, 
for the first time, I got to know 
Douglas MacArthur. More than 
that, I now know his whole family. 

In a way, Frazier Hunt is an 
ideal biographer. He and MacAr- 
thur have been friends ever since 
they met on the battlefields of 
France in 1918. Hunt saw Mac- 
Arthur close-up in the Ist World 
War, and he saw him in the far 
Pacific in the 2nd World War. It 
was the general’s 2nd war, and the 
author’s 14th book. The general is 
75 years old; his writing friend is 
69. Hunt is to be congratulated for 
not permitting friendship to stand 
in the way of objective truth. 

Yet, this is not a military book. 
The opening page, cozy and under- 
standing, is the key to the whole 
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533 pages: “Douglas could never 
recall any but the vaguest mem- 
ories of the years at Fort Wingate, 
the lonely little frontier post in the 
Territory of New Mexico, close to 
the Arizona line. He was a babe in 
arms when, in July, 1880, the Mac- 
Arthur family of five made the 
trek there from the Rio Grande. 
The captain’s wife and three little 
boys took it all in true frontier 
style. There was no coddling of 
army wives and army brats in those 
hard-bitten days. They all shared 
the hardships, the lonely years, and 
eternal fears with the men in their 
dusty blue uniforms.” 

We learn many things about 
Douglas MacArthur which tend to 
obliterate the austerity of the gen- 
eral we all thought we knew, and 
bring into focus a boy who was 
devoted to his mother. He was the 
son of a distinguished general, and 
he revered his father, but the girl 
in his life was his mother, and, 
many years after she had died, he 
would stand meditatively, laden 
with honors, and murmur: “My 
sainted mother. My sainted mother.” 

In matters military, MacArthur 
was far ahead of his time. He lived 
in history and he was conscious of 
history, and, long before the Japa- 
nese became our enemies, he was 
in the Philippine Islands trying to 
train a home-grown army against 
a dark day only he could see. Years 


later, when President Roosevelt 
ordered him to leave Bataan and 
get to Australia by submarine, 
many GI’s bitterly questioned the 
general’s personal courage. They 
did not know that he was under 
orders to leave, so that he, one of 
the most brilliant strategists Amer- 
ica has ever produced, could or- 
ganize a growing army in Aus- 
tralia and reconquer the Pacific and 
subjugate the Empire of Japan. 

His personal courage had been 
tested a long time before. After 
the Ist World War, when he was 
commandant at West Point, he was 
driving home along the Hudson 
when his car was stopped by a man 
who came out of the bushes and 
held a gun against his head. 

“Holdup, huh?” said the general. 
“You don’t get it as easy as this. 
I’ve got around $40, but you’ll have 
to whip me to get it. I’m coming 
out of this car.” 

He got out of the car, and, when 
the holdup man recognized him, 
he put the gun down. He said that 
he had been a sergeant in Wild 
Bill Donovan’s outfit in the Ist 
World War. He apologized. 

If you are interested in seeing a 
giant close up, this book is for you. 
It is sound American history and 
exciting biography. That’s why it 
is the Catholic Digest Book Club 
selection for March. See the adver- 
tisement on page 128. 


Potse: the art of getting results by raising an eyebrow instead of the roof. 


Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Herald-Dispatch. 
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“HOW TO LIVE 365 DAYS A YEAR" 


By Dr. JOHN SCHINDLER 


This Book May Change 


Your Whole Life! 


A richly myo ay experience awaits 
everybody who reads Dr. Schindler's 
inspiring words. Most illnesses are 
mental! Control your emotions and 
you'll live a healthier, happier life! 
This great American physician de- 
scribes cases where ulcers and gall 
bladder attacks existed only in the 
patients’ minds! You'll find your own 
personal problems frankly exposed and 
clarified in these revealing pages. Read 
how to enjoy your work, and get more 
done more easily; how to plan ahead 
while enjoying the present; how to attain 
sex maturity and thus realize a fuller, 
more satisfied life. You'll find yourself in 
this marvelous book, and you'll get richly 
rewarding answers to many doubts and 
fears that may have kept you from com- 
plete happiness. This is one book in a 
million...a rare, priceless possession. 
$3.95 retail value—Yours for only 10c! 


Or Choose for Only 10¢ 


100 GREAT LIVES... 790 thrilling, in- 
spiring pages... Retail Value $4.95... 
Yours for only 10c! 

LL CRY TOMORROW. , , Lillian Roth's 
shocking self-confession... Retail Value 
$3.95... Yours for only 10ct 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the 


CATHOLIC 
DIGEST 


-lele) aa 88): ) 


= 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


WHILE THESE SPECIAL 
NEW-MEMBER VALUES LAST 


For only 10¢ choose Lillian Roth's 
sensational life story “I'll Cry To- 
morrow’, a modern classic of brutal 
self- nth i Or choose *'100 
Great Lives"’ . . . nearly 800 pages 
of romance, adventure, intrigue . . . 
the excitement and thrill of per- 
sonal, intimate histories of the 
world’s most famous men and 
women! Or choose Dr. Schindler's 
peter iece of human insight, 
© Live 365 Days A Year’’ 
the hook that will show you how 
to get more out of life. 


Guided by 
Catholic Digest Editors 


After 19 — on your favorite 
Catholic Digest, our expert edi- 
ones, anaes Frs. Bussard and 
you. tke, ow what kind of books 
5 e. Their opinions are re- 
their selections are 

pected ‘by all. 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB i 
100 Sixth Ave., Dept. (03 " GROW. FO, tive Membershiz Is FREE... 


New York 13, N.Y. YEAR awe $3.95: Write Today! Send No Money! 


~~, only we 4 Gates later) ate oe 

book chec as my enro ent 4 

book. conroll me ‘ in iGatholic, Digest Comet - oe er Sy: of your choice 

Book Club and ma’ each mon OW for only 10c. Then each month 

ee aang a lly = you will receive FREE an advance de- 
scription of the forthcoming selection 

offered at che Special Member's Re- 


may accept any selection at Member’s 
Reduced Price of only $2.95, plus ship- 
ag. (Retail Values up to $4.95, even 


I aap reject any new selection simply 
by yn op — provided. I may 
an entire year and 


ccept on 
still Sh. tall ye -h- privileges. 
Name 
Address, 
City. Zone 
(please 
State print) 

















Value $4.95) duced Price of only $2.95, plus ship- 


ping, even if the book's retail price is 
$4.95 or $6.00! You need accept only 
4 books in the entire year to retain full 
membership privileges. 

Catholic Digest Book Club, 100 Sixth 
Ave., Dept. CD3, New York 13, N.Y. 


Y Save} 
| SEND NO MONEY © MAIL COUPON NOW! 
17 Estee 


L.—= In Canada: 1184 Castlefield Ave,, Toronto 10, On 








Yes! You Get $15° WORTH OF NEW MYSTERIES AT ONCE—FREE! 


—Continued from Back Cover 


Including 3 of the Latest Hits by 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


HAT a magnificent FEAST of reading 

for mystery fans! You get SIX big mys- 
tery hits, including three sizzlers by Erle 
Stanley Gardner, the “Undisputed King of 
Mystery Writers”! Each is a full size, full 
length book, absolutely complete. A $15.00 
value — but yours FREE on this sensational 
offer! 

Why do we make such a liberal offer? Simply 
to introduce you to the many advantages of 
membership in the famous Detective Book Club 
—the only Club that brings you the very latest 
NEW mysteries at one third the usual cost! 


The Cream of the Best NEW Mysteries 

Out of the 300 or more new detective books 
that come out every year, the Club selects the 
very “cream of the crop”— by top-notch authors 
like Erle Stanley Gardner, Agatha Christie, 
Manning Coles, Mignon Eberhart, Anthony Gil- 
bert, and Leslie Ford. ALL THESE, and many 
other famous authors have had their books 
selected by the Club. Many are members of the 
Club themselves! 

Club selections are ALL newly published 
books. As a member, you get THREE of them 
complete in one handsome volume (a $6.00 to 
$7.50 value) for only $1.89. 


Take ONLY The Books You Want 
You do NOT have to take a volume every month. 
You receive a free copy of the Club’s ‘‘Preview”’, 
which will fully describe all com- 
ing selections and you may reject 


Me; 


books — only the ones you want. NO money in ad- 
vance; NO membership fees. You may cancel mem- 
bership any time you please. 
You Enjoy These Five Advantages 

(1) You get the cream of the finest BRAND- 
NEW detective books—by the best authors. (2) You 
save TWO THIRDS the usual cost. (3) You take 
ONLY the books you want. (4) The volumes are 
fresh and clean—delivered right to your door. (5) 
They are so well printed and bound that they grow 
into a library you'll be proud to own. 


Mail Postcard for Six FREE Books 


SEND NO MONEY. Simply mail 
tr4 
a 


coupon promptly, and we will send ' 
ass 
~ 


you at once—FREE-—the six complete 
mystery thrillers, described here, to- 
gether with the current triple-volume 
containing three other complete new 
detective books. 

DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 


any volume in advance. You need 
NOT take any specific number of Roslyn, L. I., New York 


ALL SIX 
TORE SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL POSTCARD 


Walter J. Black, President 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 

Roslyn, L. |., New York 

Please enroll me as a member and send me FREE, in regular publisher’s edi- 
tions, the SIX new full-length mystery novels pi on other . In addition 
send me the current » which cont three complete detective books. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of volumes. I am to receive an 
advance descri Pe ree eee 2 Sey Seat eng Bees Caters 
or after i ve it. I may cancel mem whenever I wish. 

I need send no money now, but for each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you only $1.89 plus a few cents mailing charges as complete payment within one 
week after I receive it. (Books shipped in U. S. A. only.) 





RT 


MAIL THIS 
POSTCARD 
NOW 
FOR YOUR 
SIX 
FREE BOOKS 


NO POSTAGE 
NEEDED 





| 





Addr 








City 





TO NEW MEMBERS 


of these thrilled-packed new MIWOTERY MINTS 


Including 3 of the Latest Perry Mason Mysteries by 


sanzy GARDNER 


All Full-Length, Full-Size Books—A $15 Value 





@ >THE CASE OF THE @ THE CASE OF THE © THE CASE OF THE 
RESTLESS REDHEAD RUNAWAY CORPSE FUGITIVE NURSE 


First, Mason’s gorgeous Myrna Davenport hires Perry sneaks into an 
red-headed client is ac- Mason to get a letter ac- apartment; finds an 
cused of stealing $40,000 in cusing her of planning to empty safe. Then a 
ewels. Then they accuse poison her husband Ed. blonde slams the safe 
er of MURDER! Perry (He has just died Eng shut. Not sinister... 
must save her from the soning!) All Perry finds is ercept that the tenant 
chair — though ] | om —blank paper! The pee had been MURDERED! 
she may be GUIL’ say Perry hid the REAL 


letter! © MAN MISSING 


OPP ED ED PE OO A By Mignon 6. 


Eberhart 
Sarah Kent noticed 
odd things at the hos- 
pital: A smell of ether 
in the wrong place. A 
door closing by itself. 
And then the still fig- 
ure on the bed. The 
chief suspect, A MAN 
DEAD FOR 3 YEARS! 


© THE THIRD 


BULLET 


By John Dickson Carr 
Vicky Adams disap- 
peared from a cottage 
even though all the 
doors and windows 
were still locked from 
the inside! She isn't 
found — ALIVE 


© TELL HER 


IT’S MURDER 


By Helen Reilly 
Your name is Jim An- 
drus. You attend a 
party, have too. much 
to drink. You 
out.’ 
you’re accused 
MURDER! 
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